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From The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
[BY SIR JOHN RICHARDSON. ] 

Sir Joun FrAnxuin, Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, was a native of Spilsby, in Lincoln- 
shire. Sprung froma line of freeholders, or 
‘¢ Franklins,” his father inherited a small 
family estate, which was so deeply mort- 
gaged by his immediate predecessor that it 
was found necessary to sell it; but by his 
success in commercial pursuits he was ena- 
bled to maintain and educate a family of 
twelve children, of whom one only died in 
infancy. The fortunes of his four sons were 
remarkable, unaided as they were by pat- 
ronage or great connections. Thomas, the 


eldest, following the pursuits of his father,, 


acquired the local reputation of an acute 
and highly honorable man of business, 
whose intellect gave him much influence 
with his neighbors, and in a time of threat- 
ened invasion, he was mainly instrumental 
in raising a body of yeomanry cavalry, in 
which he did the duty of adjutant, and was 
afterwards chosen to be lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment of volunteer infantry. The 
second son, Sir Willingham, educated at 
Westminster, was elected to a scholarship 
of Christ’s Church, Oxford, and after gain- 
ing an Oriel fellowship, was called to the 
bar, and died a judge at Madras. James, 
the third son, having, as cadet, exhibited 
great proficiency in Hindostanee and Per- 
sian, was presented by the India Company 
with a handsome sword, £50 in money, and 
a cornetcy in the First Bengal Native Cay- 
alry, in which he rose to the rank of major. 
He was noted while in India for his scien- 
tific knowledge, which procured him a 
lucrative civil appointment, but his advance- 
ment was interrupted by ill health, and 
after executing extensive surveys of the 
country, he was under the necessity of re- 
turning to England, where he died. His 
collections in natural history were highly 
appreciated by zodlogists. 

John, the youngest son, and subject of 
this memoir, was destined for the church by 
his father, who with this view, had pur- 
chased an advowson for him, He received 
the first rudiments of his education at St. 


Ives, and afterwards went to Lowth Gram- 
mar-School, where he remained two years; 
but having employed a holiday in walking 
twelve miles with a companion to look at 
the sea, which up to that time he knew 
only by description, his imagination was so 
impressed with the grandeur of the scene 
that former predilections for a sea life were 
confirmed, and he determined from thence- 
forth to be a sailor. In hopes of dispelling 
what he considered to be a boyish fancy, his: 
father sent him on a trial voyage to Lisbon 
in a merchantman, but finding on his re- 
turn that his wishes were unchanged, pro- 
cured him, in the year 1800, an entry on 
the quarter-deck of the Polyphemus, 74, 
Captain Lawford ; and this ship having led 
the line in the battle of Copenhagen in 
1801, young Franklin had the honor of 
serving in Nelson’s hardest fought action. 
Having left school at the early age of thir- 
teen, his classical attainments were necessa- 
rily small, and at that period there was no 
opportunity on board a ship of war, of 
remedying the defect. Two months, how- 
ever, after the action of Copenhagen, he 
joined the Investigator discovery ship com- 
manded by his relative, Captain Flinders, 
and under the training of that able scien- 
tific officer, while employed in exploring and 
mapping the coasts of Australia, he ac- 
quired a correctness of astronomical obser- 
vation and a skill in surveying which proved 
of eminent utility in his future career. In 
the prosecution of this service he gained for 
life the friendship of the celebrated Robert 
Brown, naturalist to the expedition... : 
In 1803 the Investigator having been con- 
demned at Port Jackson as unfit for the 
prosecution of the voyage, Captain Flinders 
determined to return to England to solicit 
another ship for the completion of the sur 
vey, and Franklin embarked with him on 
board the Porpoise armed store-ship, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Fowler. In the voyage 
homewards this ship and the Cato which ae- 
companied her, were wrecked in the hight 
of tha 18th of “August, on a coral reef dis- 
tant from Sandy Cape, on the main coast of 
Australia, sixty-three leagues, and the 
crews, consisting of ninety-four persons, re- 
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mained for fifty dayson a narrow sand-bank, 
not more than 150 fathoms long, and rising 
only four feet above the water, until Cap- 
tain Flinders having made a voyage to Port 
Jackson, of 250 leagues, in an open boat, 
along a savage coast, returned to their 
relief with a ship and two schooners.* 
After this misfortune Captain Flinders, as is 
well known, went to the Isle of France, 
where he was unjustly and ungenerously de- 
tained a prisoner by General de Caen, the 
governor. Meanwhile Franklin proceeded 
with Lieutenant Fowler to Canton, where 
he obtained a passage to England in the 
Earl Camden, East Indiamen, commanded 
by Sir Nathaniel Dance, commodore of the 
China fleet of sixteen sail. 

On the 15th of February 1804, Captain 
Dance had the distinguished honor of re- 
pulsing a strong French squadron, led by 
the redoubted Admiral Linois. Lieutenant 
Fowler assisted the commodore with his 
professional advice in this action, and 
Franklin performed the important duty of 
signal midshipman. On reaching England, 
Franklin joined the Bellerophon 74, and in 
that ship he was again intrusted with the 
signals, a duty which he executed with his 
accustomed coolness and intrepidity in the 
great battle of Trafalgar, while those sta- 
tioned around him on the poop fell fast, and 
were all, with only four or five exceptions, 
either killed or wounded. In the Bedford, 
his next ship, he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and remaining in her for six years, 
latterly as first lieutenant, served in the 
blockade of Flushing, on the coast of Portu- 
gal, and in other parts of the world, but 
chiefly on the Brazil station, whither the Bed- 
ford had gone as one of the convoy which 
conducted the royal family of Portugal to 
Rio de Janeiro in 1808. In the ill-managed 
and disastrous attack on New Orleans, he 


' eommanded the Bedford’s boats in an en- 
| gagement with the enemy’s gunboats, one of 


~ 


~which he boarded and captured, receiving 


a slight wound in the hand-to-hand fight. 


* The Bridgewater, another merchantmen, was 
also in company with the Porpoise at the time of 
the wreck, and narrowly escaped sharing the same 
fate. The master of her, however, having on the 
following day seen the shipwrecked vessels from a 
distance, proceeded on his voyage to. Bombay, 


where, on his arrival, he reported their loss. He 
did not live to explain his motives to those whom 
he thus deserted, for the Bridgewater never was 
, heard of again after she left Bombay. 
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On peace being established, Franklin 
turned his attention once more to the scien- 
tific branch of his profession, as affording 
scope for his talents, and having made his 
wishes known to Sir Joseph Banks, who 
was generally consulted by government on 
such matters, he set himself sedulously to 
refresh his knowledge of surveying. In 
1818, the discovery of a north-west passage 
became again, after a long interval, a 
national object, principally through the 
suggestions and writings of Sir John Bar- 
row, secretary of the Admiralty, and Lieu- 
tenant Franklin was appointed to the Trent, 
as second to Captain Buchan of the Doro- 
thea, hired vessels equipped for penetrating 
to the north of Spitzbergen, and if possible, 
crossing to the Polar Sea by that route. 
During a heavy storm, both ships were 
forced to seek for safety by boring into the 
closely packed ice, in which extremely 
hazardous operation the Dorothea was so 
much damaged that her reaching England 
became doubtful; but the Trent having 
sustained less injury, Franklin requested to 
be allowed to prosecute the voyage alone, or 
under Captain Buchan, who had the power 
of embarking in the Trent if he chose. The 
latter, however, declined to leave his officers 
and men at a time when the ship was almost 
in a sinking condition, and directed Franklin 
to convey him to England. Though success 
did not attend this voyage, it brought 
Franklin into personal intercourse with the 
leading scientific men of London, and they 
were not slow in ascertaining his peculiar 
fitness for the command of such an enterprise. 
His calmness in danger, promptness and 
fertility of resource, and excellent seaman- 
ship, as proved under the trying situation 
which cut short the late voyage, were borne 
ample testimony to by the official reports of 
his commanding officer ; but to these char- 
acteristics of a British seaman, he added 
other qualities less common, more especially 
in ardent desire to promote science for its 
own sake, and not merely for the distinction 
which eminence in it confers, together with 
a love of truth which led him to do full jus- 
tice to the merits of his subordinate officers, 
without wishing to claim their discoveries as 
a captain’s right. Added to this, he had a 
cheerful buoyancy of mind, which, sustained 
by religious principle of a depth known only 





to his most intimate friends, was not 
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depressed in the most gloomy times. It 
was, therefore, with full confidence in his 
ability and exertions that he was, in 1819, 
placed in command of an expedition ap- 
pointed to travel through Rupert’s land to 
the shores of the Arctic Sea ; while Lieuten- 
ant Parry, who had in like manner risen 
from second officer under Sir John Ross to a 
chief command, was despatched with two 
vessels to Lancaster Sound, a mission 
attended with a success that spread his fame 
throughout the world. At this period, the 
northern coast of America was known by 
two isolated points only, namely, the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, discovered by 
Hearne, but placed erroneously by him four 
degrees of latitude too much to the north ; 
and the mouth of the Mackenzie, more cor- 
rectly laid down by the very able traveller 
by whose name the river is now known. 
On the side of Behring’s Straits, Cook had 
penetrated only to the Icy Cape, and on the 
Eastern coasts Captain (Sir John) Ross, in 
1818, had ascertained the correctness of 
Baffin’s survey, which had been questioned, 
and had looked into Lancaster Sound and 
reported it to be closed by an impassable 
mountain barrier. To stimulate enterprise 
by rewarding discoverers, the legislature 
established a scale of premiums, graduated 
by the degrees of longitude to which ships 
could penetrate, but no provision was made 
for a pecuniary recompense to any one who 
should trace out the north-west passage in 
boats or canoes. 

Lieutenant Franklin, attended by a sur- 
geon, two midshipmen, and a few Orkney- 
men, embarked for Hudson’s Bay in June, 
1819, on board of one of the company’s 
ships, which ran ashore on Cape Resolution 
during a fog on the voyage out, and was 
saved from foundering by Franklin’s nauti- 
eal skill. On reaching the anchorage off 
York Factory, a large hole was found in the 
ship’s bottom, but so far closed by a frag- 
ment of rock as considerably to diminish 
the influx of water. Franklin’s instructions 
left the route he was to pursue much to his 
own judgment; in fact, so little was then 
known in England of the country through 
which he was to travel, even by the best in- 
fermed members of the government, that no 
detailed direction could be given, and he was 
to be guided by the information he might be 
able to collect at York Factory from the 
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Hudson Bay Company’s servants there 
assembled. No time could be more unpro- 
pitious for a journey through that land, 
For some years an internecine warfare had 
been carried on between the North-West 
Company, operating from Canada, claiming 
a right to the fur-trade from priority of dis- 
covery, and holding commissions as justices 
of peace from the colonial government, and 
Hudson Bay Company, which, in virtue of a 
charter from King Charles the Second, 
attempted to maintain an exclusive authority 
over all the vast territory drained by the 
rivers that fall into the bay. Arrests by 
clashing warrants of the contending jus- 
tices were frequent, might became right 
when the members of the two companies 
met, personal violence, seizure of property, 
and even assassination were too common, and 
in a recent fight at Red River twenty-two 
colonists of the Hudson Bay Company had 
lost their lives. Numbers also had perished 
of famine in the interior, owing to the con- 
tests that were carried on. When the ex- 
pedition landed at York Factory, they found 
some of the leading North-West partners 
prisoners there, and learned that both com- 
panies were arming to the extent of their 
means for a decisive contest next summer. 
Such being the state of the country, a party 
coming out in a: Hudson’s Bay ship was 
looked upon with suspicion by the members 
of the rival company, and it was mainly 
through Franklin’s prudent conduct and 
conciliating manners that it was permitted 
to proceed ; but sufficient aid to insure its 
safety was not afforded by either of the con- 
tending bodies. Wintering the first year on 
the Saskatchewan, the expedition was fed by 
the Hudson Bay Company ; the second win- 
ter was spent on the ‘ barren grounds,’’ the 
party subsisted on game and fish procured 
by their own exertions, or purchased from 
their native neighbors ; and in the following 
summer the expedition descended the Cop- 
permine River, and surveyed a considerable 
extent of the sea-coast to the eastward, still 
depending for food on the usual supplies of 
the chase, and often faring very scantily, or 
fasting altogether. The disasters attending 
the return over the barren grounds, on the 
premature approach of winter, have been 
told by Franklin himself in a narrative 
which excited universal interest and com- 





miseration. The loss of Mr. Hood, a young 
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officer of very great promise, and who at the 


time of his death had been promoted to the | Esq 


rank of lieutenant, was especially deplored. 
The survivors of this expedition travelled 
* from the outset at York Factory down to 
their return to it again, by land and water, 
5,550 miles. While engaged on this service, 
Franklin was promoted to be a commander, 
and after his return to England in 1822, he 
obtained the post rank of captain, and was 
elected to be,a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In the succeeding year he married Eleanor,* 
the youngest daughter of William Porden, 
Esquire, an eminent architect, by whom he 
had a daughter and only child, now the 
wife of the Rey. John Philip Gell. 

_ In a second expedition, whith left home 
in 1825, he descended the Mackenzie under 
more favorable auspices, peace having been 
established throughout the fur-countries 
under the exclusive government of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, which had taken the 
North-West traders into partnership, and 
was then in a position to afford him effectual 
assistance, and speed him on his way in com- 
fort. This time the coast line was traced 
through thirty-seven degrees of longitude 
from the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
where his former survey commenced, to 
nearly the 150th meridian, and approaching 
within 160 miles of the most easterly point 
attained by Captain Beechey, who was co- 
operating with him from Behring’s Straits. 
His exertions were fully appreciated at home 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1829, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law from the University of Oxford, was 
adjudged tho gold medal of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and was elected in 1846, 
Correspondent of the Institute of France in 
the Academy of Sciences. Though the late 
surveys executed by himself and by a detach- 
ment under command of Sir John Richardson 
comprised one, and within a few miles of 
two, of the spaces for which a parliamentary 
reward was offered, the Board of Longitude 
declined making the award, but a bill was 
soon afterwards laid before parliament by 
the secretary of the Admiralty abrogating 
the reward altogether, on the ground of the 
discoveries contemplated having been thus 
effected.t In 1828, he married his second 

* She died in 1825. 


t Messrs. Dean and Simpson of the Hudson Bay 
Company, at a later period (1886-1839) completed 


the survey of 160 miles of coast line lying between 
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wife, Jane, second daughter of John Griffin, 


Sir John’s next official employment was on 
the Mediterranean station, in command of 
the Rainbow, and his ship soon became pro- 
verbial in the squadron for the happiness and 
comfort of her officers and crew.{ As an 
acknowledgement of the essential service he 
had rendered off Patras in the ‘‘ war of 
liberation,’’ he received the Cross of the 
Redeemer of Greece from King Otho, and 
after his return to England he was created 
Knight Commander of the Guelphic order of 
Hanover. 

In 1836, Lord Glenelg offered Sir John 
the lieutenant governorship of Antigua, and 
afterwards of Van Diemen’s Land, or Tas- 
mania, which latter he accepted with the 
condition that he might be allowed to resign 
it, if, on a war breaking out, he was ten- 
dered the command of a ship. He preferred 
rising in his own profession, to the emolu- 
ments of the civil service. In as far as a 
man of independent political principles, of 
strict honor and integrity, conspicuous for 
the benevolence of his character, without 
private interests to serve, and of a capacity 
which had been shown on several important 
commands, was likely to benefit the colony 
he was sent to govern, the choice was a 
judicious one, and did honor to Lord Glenelg’s 
discernment. Dr. Arnold, no mean judge 
of character, rejoicing in the promise the 
appointment gave of a newera in the annals 
of colonial management, expressed the delight 
with which, had circumstances permitted, he 
would have labored with such a governor in 
founding a system of general education and 
religious instruction in that distant land. 
Sir John’s government, which lasted till the 
end of 1843, was marked by several events 
of much interest. One of his most popular 
measures was the opening of the doors of 
the legislative council to the public, a prac- 
tice soon afterwards followed by the older 
colony of New South Wales. He also 
originated a college, endowing it largely from 
his private funds with money and lands, in 
the extreme points of Beechey and Franklin, and 
navigated the sea eastwards beyond the mouth of 
Back’s Great Fish River, proving the existence of 
a continuous watercourse from Behring’s Straits 
through 78° of longitude, as far eastward as the 
nner vail meridian. 


he sailors, with their usual fondness for epi- 
thets, named the ship the “ Celestial Rainbow” 





and “ Franklin’s Paradise.” 
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the hope that it would eventually prove the 
means of affording to all parties secular and 
religious instruction of the highest kind. 
At Sir John’s request, Dr. Arnold selected a 
favorite pupil, the Rev. John Philip Gell,* 
to take the direction of this institution ; but 
much opposition to the fundamental plan of 
the college was made by various religious 
bodies, and after Sir John left the colony 
the exclusive management of it was vested in 
the Church of England, with free admission 
to the members of other persuasions. In 
his time also the colony of Victoria was 
founded by settlers from Tasmania; and 
towards its close, transportation to New 
South Wales having been abolished, the con- 
victs from every part of the British empire 
were sent to Tasmania. Up to the period 
of his quitting the government this concen- 
tration had occasioned no material incon- 
venience, neither was there at that time any 
organized opposition to it. On an increase 
to the lieutenant-governor’s salary being 
voted by the colonial legislature, Sir John 
dezlined to derive any advantage from it per- 
sonally, while he secured the augmentation 
to his successor. In 1838 he founded a sci- 
entifis society at Hobarton (now called the 
* Royal Society ’’). Its papers were printed 
at his expense, and its meetings were held in 
Government House. He had also the grati- 
fication of erecting in South Australia, with 
the aid of the governor of that colony, a 
handsome granite obelisk, dedicated and in- 
scribed to the memory of his former com- 
manding offieer, Captain Flinders, to whose 
discoveries we owe our earliest knowledge of 
that part of the continent of Australia. It 
stands on a lofty hill, and serves as a land- 
mark to sailors. A magnetic observatory, 
founded in 1840, at Hobarton, in connection 
with the head establishment under Colonel 
Sabine at Woolwich, was an object of con- 
stant personal interest to Sir John; and Tas- 
mania being the appointed refitting station 
of several expeditions of discovery in the 
Antarctic regions, he enjoyed frequent op- 
portunities of exercising the hospitality he 
delighted in, and of showing his ardor in 
promoting the interests of science whenever 
it lay in his power to do so. The lamented 
Dumont d’Urville commanded the French 
expedition, and Sir James Clark Ross the 
English one, consisting of the Erebus and 


* In later years he became Sir John’s son-in-law, 
as mentione 


above. 
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Terror. The surveying vessels employed in 
those seas during that period came also in 
succession to Hobarton—namely, the Beagle, 
Captain Wickham; the Pelorus, Captain 
Harding; the Rattlesnake, Captain Owen 
Stanley ; the Beagle (2d voyage,) Captain 
Stokes; and the Fly, Captain Blackwood; 
all of whom, with the officers under them, 
received from the lieutenant-governor a 
brother sailor’s welcome. Thus pleasantly 
occupied, the years allotted to a colonial 
governorship drew towards a close, and Sir 
John contemplated with no common satisfac- 
tion the advancing strides of the colony in 
material prosperity ; but he was not destined 
to be spared one of those deep mortifications 
to which every one is exposed, however up- 
right may be his conduct abroad, who is de- 
pendent for support and approval upon a 
chief at home that changes with every party 
revolution. When Sir John was sent to 
Tasmania, England had not yet recognized 
as an established fact that the inhabitants 
of a colony are better judges of their own 
interests, and more able to manage their 
own affairs, than bureaucracy in Downing 
Street, with a constantly shifting head, ill 
informed of the factious oligarchies that. . 
infest colonies, and of the ties that connect 
them with subordinate officials at home. 
Previous to leaving England, Sir John was 
advised, and indeed instructed, to consult the 
colonial secretary of Tasmania in all matters 
of public concern, as being a man of long 
experience, thoroughly acquainted with the 
the affairs of the colony; and he found on. 
taking charge of his government, that this 
was a correct character of the officer next to 
himself in authority. Mr. Montagu was a 
man eminently skilful in the management 
of official matters, but he was also the 
acknowledged head of a party in the colony 
bound together by family ties, and possessing 
great local influence from the important and 
lucrative situations held by its members, 
and the extensive operations of a bank of 
which they had the chief control. Party 
struggles ran high in the legislative council, 
and the lieutenant-governor’s position was 
one of great delicacy, while the difficulty of 
his situation was vastly augmented through 
the practice of the officials in Downing street 
of éncouraging private communications on 
public measures from subordinate officers of 
the colony, and weighing them with the des- 





patches of the lieutenant-governor. 
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For some years, by Sir John’s prudent 
conduct, the harmony of the colonial execu- 
tive wag not interrupted; but at a later 
period the colonial secretary, having visited 
England, returned to Tasmania with greater 
pretensions, and commenced a course of 
independent action, ever hostile to his chief, 

subversive of the harmonious co-operation 
heretofore existing, and thus injurious to the 
interests of the colony, so that Sir John was 
under the necessity of suspending this officer 
from his functions until the pleasure of Lord 
Stanley, then secretary of ‘state for the 
colonies, was known. Mr. Montagu imme- 
diately proceeded to England to state his 
own case, and he did it with such effect that 
Lord Stanley, while admitting that the 
colonial secretary had acquired a local influ- 
ence which rendered “his restoration to his 
office highly inexpedient,’’ * penned a dis- 
patch which is not unjustly characterized as 
& consummate piece of special pleading for 
Mr. Montagu, whom it absolves, while it 
comments on the lieutenant-governor’s pro- 
ceedings in a style exceedingly offensive to a 
high-minded officer who had acted, as he con- 
ceived, with the strictest regard to the public 
interests. The extraordinary measure was 
also resorted to of instantly furnishing Mr. 
Montagu, then in attendance at Downing 
street, with a copy of this dispatch, so that 
he was enabled to transmit it to Hobarton, 
where it was exposed in the Bank to public 
inspection. At the same time there was 
circulated privately amongst the officers of 
the colonial government and others a journal 
of his transactions with the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and of his private communications 
with members of Franklin’s family, which 
he had kept for years while on terms of close 
social intercourse with them. This volume 
having answered in England the purpose for 
which it was intended, was now exhibited in 
the colony as containing an account of the 
subjects in which he stated he had held con- 
versations with Lord Stanley. All this took 
place before the lieutenant-governor received 
official information of Lord Stanley’s de- 
cision. The recovery of a document which 
had lain secluded in an office in the colony 
enabled Sir John afterwards more fully to 
substantiate one of the most important 
* Lord Stanley’s dispatch, September 13, 1842. 


Mr. Montagu was promoted to be colonial secretary 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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charges he had made; nevertheless Lord 
Stanley refused to modify the terms he had 
employed, or to make any concession calcu- 
lated to soothe the wounded feeling of an 
honorable and zealous officer. The arrival 
of a new lieutenant-governor, the late Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, bringing with him 
the first notice of his own appointment, and 
consequently finding Sir John still in the 
colony, served to show more strongly than 
could otherwise have been done, the hold 
the latter had gained on the affections of the 
colonists, and the verdict pronounced on 
Lord Stanley’s dispatch by the people, to 
whom all the merits of the case were most 
fully known. Sir John, after three months’ 
longer residence at Hobarton as a private 
individual, waiting for a passage to Eng- 
land, during which time he received ad- 
dresses emanating from every district of the 
colony, was attended to the place of em- 
barkation by the most numerous assemblage 
of all classes of people which had ever been 
seen on those shores, the recently consecrated 
Bishop of Tasmania * walking at their head, 
along with the new colonial secretary, the 
late Mr. Bicheno, who for some months had 
acted in the greatest harmony with Sir John. 
A local paper, after describing the scene in 
much detail, adds: ‘*Thus departed from 
among us as true and upright a governor as 
ever the destinies of a British colony were 
intrusted to.’’ Years afterwards, when the 
enthusiasm of party feelings could have no 
share in their proceedings, the colonists 
showed their remembrance of hig virtues in 
a more substantial manner, as will be men- 
tioned below. Sir John, on receiving the 
secretary of state’s dispatch, had tendered 
his resignation, but his successor was ap- 
pointed before his letter could reach Eng- 
land, though, as we have just said, his recall 
dispatch did not come to Tasmania till some 
days after Sir Eardley’s arrival. 

Owing to the fortunate rendezvous at 
Hobarton of the scientific expeditions and 
surveying ships above named, as well as 
many of her Majesty’s vessels engaged in 
the ordinary service of those seas, the 
intrigues of the family faction and their 
supporters in the colony being matters of 
common discussion, became known to num- 
bers of Sir John’s brother officers, and a 


* The erection of Tasmania into a see was pro- 
moted by Sir John’s exertions and representations. 
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true estimate of the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the colonial minister was formed 
by the profession to which he belonged. He 
found, therefore, on reaching England, that 
the confidence of the Admiralty in his integ- 
rity and ability was undiminished, and this 
was speedily shown by his appointment in 
1845 to the command of an expedition, con- 
sisting of the Erebus and Terror, fitted out 
for the further discovery of the northwest 
passage. With an experienced second in 
command, Captain Crozier, trained under 
Parry and James Ross from 1821 in the 
navigation of icy seas, a select body of 
officers chosen for their talent and energy, 
and excellent crews, in ships as strong as art 
could make them, and well furnished, Frank- 
lin sailed from England for the last time on 
the 26th of May, 1845. He was last seen 
by a whaler on the 26th of July, in Baflin’s 
Bay, at which time the expedition was pro- 
ceeding prosperously. Letters written by 
him a few days previously to that date were 
couched in language of cheerful anticipation 
of success, while those received from his 
officers expressed their admiration of the 
seamanlike qualities of their commander, 
and the happiness they had in serving under 
him. In the autumn of 1847, public anxiety 
began to be manifested for the safety of the 
discoverers, of whom nothing had been 
heard; and searching expedition after ex- 
pedition dispatched in quest of them in 
1848, and the succeeding years down to 
1854, regardless of cost or hazard, redound 
to the lasting credit of England. In this 
pious undertaking Sir John’s heroic wife 
took the lead. Her exertions were un- 
wearied, she exhausted her private funds in 
sending out auxiliary vessels to quarters not 
comprised in the public search, and by her 


pathetic appeals she roused the sympathy of 


the whole civilized world. France sent her 
Bellot ; the United States of America replied 
to her calls by manning two searching ex- 
peditions, the expenses of which were borne 


by Mr. Grinnell, a wealthy private citizen of 


great humanity and liberality ; and the in- 
habitants of Tasmania subscribed £1,700, 
which they transmjtted to Lady Franklin, as 


their contribution towards the expense of 


the search. 

In August, 1850, traces of the missing 
ships were discovered, and it was ascertained 
that their first winter had been spent behind 
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Beechey Island, where they had remained as 
late as April, 1846. Yet in spite of every 
exertion by the searching parties, no further 
tidings were obtained until the spring of 
1854, when Dr. Rae, then conducting an ex- 
ploring party of the Hudson Bay Company, 
learnt from the Esquimaux that in 1850, 
white men to the number of about forty, 
had been seen dragging a boat over the ice, 
near the north shore of King William’s 
Island, and that later in the same season, 
but before the breaking up of the ice, the 
bodies of the whole party were found by the 
natives on a point lying at a short distance 
to the north-west of Back’s Great Fish 
River, where they had perished from the 
united effects of cold and famine. These 
unfortunate men were identified as the rem- 
nant of the crews of the Erebus and Terror, 
by numerous articles which the Esquimaux 
had picked up at the place where they per- 
ished, many of which Dr. Rae purchased from 
that people and brought to England. Point 
Ogle is supposed by this gentleman to be the 
spot where the bodies lie; and this summer 
(1855) Mr. Anderson of the Hudson Bay 
Company, started from Great Slave Lake to 
examine the locality, pay the last tribute of 
respect to the dead, and collect any written 
papers that might remain there, or books 
and journals said to be in the hands of the 
Esquimaux. By considering the direction in 
which the party that perished were travel- 
ling when seen by the natives, and the small 
district that remains unexplored, we must 
come to the conclusion that the ships were 
beset between the 70th and 72d parallels of 
latitude, and near the 100th meridian. Two 
entrances from the north may exist to this 
part of the sea, one along the west coast of 
North Somerset and Boothia, which is an 
almost certain one; and the other which is 
more conjectural, may occupy the short un- 
explored space between Captain Sherard Os 
born’s and Lieutenant Wynniatt’s extreme 
points. To approach this last strait, if it 
actually exists, Cape Walker would be left 
on the eastern side of the passing ships. It 
is asingular and most melancholy fact, that 
the very limited district of the Arctic Sea 
thus indicated, and which was specially ad- 
verted to in the original plan of search, is 
almost the only spot that has defied the ex- 
ertions of the skilful and persevering officers 
who have attempted to explore it. Sir 
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James Ross failed in reaching it; it inter- 
venes between the extremes of the long and 
laborious journeys made by Captain Sherard 
Osborn and Lieutenant Wynniatt. Dr. 
Rae’s two attempts to enter it were frus- 
trated by the state of the ice and other cir- 
cumstances, and Captain Collinson was also 
stopped short on its southern side by the 
want of fuel. Lady Franklin had sent out 
the Prince Albert for the express purpose of 
searching this quarter, but Mr. Kennedy 
unfortunately instead of adhering to the let- 
ter of instructions, trusted to a distant view 
of the passage from the north, which seemed 
to him to be closed, and turning to the west, 
made his memorable winter journey through 
a space, which, though he was ignorant of 
the fact at the time, had been previously 
examined. 

With the utmost economy in its use, fuel 
would soon become precious on board the 
Erebus and Terror ; and it is probable that 
after three years one of the ships would be 
broken up to furnish this essential article. 
Provisions could not last longer without 
placing the crews on short allowance, and 
to do so in that climate, subjected them to 
sure and destructive attacks of scurvy. Fish 
and veuison, it is true, might be procured in 
quantities sufficient to modify these conclu- 
sions, but not to a great extent: and, be- 
yond all question, the numbers of the in- 
trepid sailors who left England in such 
health and spirits in 1845, had waned sadly 
by the close of the season for operations in 
1849. The forty men seen by the natives 
early in 1850, were doubtless the only sur- 
vivors at that date. Franklin, had he lived 
till then, would have been sixty-four years 
old, but no one of that age was in the num- 
ber seen by ihe natives. Had he been then 
in existence, he would have taken another 
route on the abandonment of his ship, as no 
one know: better than he the fatal result of 
an attempt to cross that wide expanse of 
frozen ground lying between the mouth of 
the Great Fish River and the far distant 
Hudson Bay post on the south side of Great 
Slave Lake. Who can conjecture the reason 
that turned the steps of the weary wanderers 
in that direction? Perhaps the desire of 
solving that long-sought problem of a north- 
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west possage, even then animated their ema- 
ciated frames, and it is certain that they 
did solve it, though none of them lived to 
claim the grateful applause of their country- 
men. Later in point of time, and in a 
higher latitude, Sir Robert M’Clure also, 
filled up a narrow gap between previous dis- 
coveries, and so traced out the north-west 
passage by travelling over ice that has in the 
five several years in which it has been at- 
tempted, proved to be a barrier to ships. If 
ever in the pursuit of whales, or for con- 
veyance of minerals, commercial enterprise 
endeavors to force a north-west passage by 
steam, the southern route, whose last link 
was forged by Franklin’s party with their 
lives, will undoubtedly be chosen. And it 
is to be deeply regretted that the parliament- 
ary committee in recommending the grant 
of public money to Sir Robert M’Clure, 
which his courage and enterprise so well de- 
served, should have omitted to mention the 
the prior discovery made by the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror.* 

This sketch of Sir John Franklin’s charac- 
ter and public services has been written by 
one who served long under his command, 
who during upwards of twenty-five years of 
close intimacy had his entire confidence, and 
in times of great difficulty and distress, when 
all conventional disguise was out of the 
question, beheld his calmness and unaffected 
piety. If it has in some passages assumed 
the appearance of eulogy, it has done so not 
for the purpose of unduly exalting its sub- 
ject, but from a firm conviction of the truth 
of the statements. On the other hand, the 
writer has abstained, in the only sentences in 
which it was necessary to speak of oppo- 
nents, from saying a single word more of 
their conduct or motives than strict justice 
to Franklin’s memory demanded. Franklin 
himself was singularly devoid of any vindic- 
tive feeling. While he defended his own 
honor, he would have delighted in showing 
any kindness in his power to his bitterest 
foe; and in emulation of that spirit the 
preceding pages have been penned. 


* Spars and aor of rail recognized as having 


belonged to the Erebus and Terror were picked up 


by Captain Collinson near his wintering place in 





Cambridge Bay, and are sufficient evidence of 
currents setting in that direction, through a pas- 
sage incumbered doubtless with drift ice. 
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From The Examiner. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte, Author of 
‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ *Shirley,”’ *‘ Villette,”’ &c. 
By E. C. Gaskell, Author of ‘ Mary 
Barton,’ ‘Ruth,’? &. Two vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tax author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’’ born forty- 
one years ago, upon the 21st of April, 
was the third child and third daughter of a 
clergyman in Yorkshire, and her home till 
her death, on the 31st of March two years 
ago, was with her father, at the upper end 
of a wild hill village, in a house surrounded 
on three sides by a full churchyard, with 
steep village street below it and bleak moor 
above. She was one of six children born 
within seven years, among whom one only, 
Patrick Branwell, was a boy. The very 
recent date of a large part of the story of 
Miss Bronte’s life, with the fact that her 
father is still living—an old man whose 
children are all dead,—may have acted in 
two ways prejudicially on Mrs. Gaskell’s 
book. It may have obliged her to leave 
much truth essential to the right perception 
of the life described to be inferred rather 
than absolutely learnt from her recital, and 
it may have in some respects caused the 
quick feelings of friendship to be too strong 
for the admission side by side with them of 
any criticism which it would pain the friend, 
reeently departed, to read were she now 
living. For these reasons it may be that a 
peculiar character belongs to the biography. 
We have to read between the lines. Though 
it proceeds from a writer very shrewd and 
sound of wit, yet inasmuch as it discusses 
sick minds almost without admitting that 
they are unsound, it is itself likely to be 
regarded by the inconsiderate as an un- 
healthy book. 

The sorrow of the lives of the Brontes 
was not any hard dealing that they suffered 
from the world, but their own want of 
health, mental and bodily. From their 
mother they seem all to have inherited a 
tendency to bodily disease—she died of an 
internal cancer in September 1821 ;—and 
from their father they inherited unwhole- 
some minds. Their father, even before their 
mother’s death, dined and walked always 
alone. He did not like to be disturbed by 
his children, therefore banished them when 
little ones out of his study. He had 


crotchets and humors which caused him at 
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times to burn boots or a hearth-rag, cut up 
a silk dress, saw the backs from chairs, or 
give vent to his feelings by rapidly firing 
pistols out of his back door. Here is a 
touching picture of the silent little girls in 
their first years at home : 


‘¢ From their first going to Haworth, their 
walks were directed rather out towards the 
heathery moors, sloping upwards behind the 
parsonage, than towards the long descending 
village street. A good old woman, who 
came to nurse Mrs. Bronte in the illness—an 
internal cancer—which grew and gathered 
upon her, not many months after her arrival 
at Haworth, tells me that at that time the 
six little creatures used to walk out, hand 
in hand, towards the glorious wild moors 
which in after days they loved so passion- 
ately ; the elder ones taking thoughtful care 
for the toddling wee things. 

‘s They were grave and silent beyond their 
years; subdued, probably, by the presence 
of serious illness in the house; for, at the 
time which my informant speaks of, Mrs. 
Bronte was confined to the bed-room from 
which she never came forth alive. ‘ You 
would not have known there was a child in 
the house, they were such still, noiseless, 
good little creatures. Maria would shut 
herself up’ (Maria, but seven!) ‘in the 
children’s study with a newspaper, and be 
able to tell one every thing when she came 
out; debates in parliament, and I don’t 
know what all. She was as good as a 
mother to her sisters and brother. But 
there never were such good children. I 
used to think them spiritless, they were so 
different to any children I had ever seen. 
In part, I set it down to a fancy Mr. Bronte 
had of not letting them have flesh-meat 
to eat. It was from no wish for saving, for 
there was plenty and even waste in the 
house, with young servants and no mistress 
to see after them; but he thought that 
children should be brought up simply and © 
hardily : so they had nothing but potatoes 
for their dinner; but they never seemed to 
wish for any thing else; they were good 
little creatures. Emily was the prettiest.’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Bronte was the same patient, cheer- 
ful person as we have seen her formerly ; 
very ill, suffering great pain, but seldom if 
ever complaining ; at her better times beg- 
ging her nurse to raise her in bed to let her 
see her clean the grate, ‘ because she did it 
as it was done in Cornwall;’ devotedly 
fond of her husband, who warmly repaid 
her affection, and suffered no one else to 
take the night-nursing; but, according to 
my informant, the mother was not very 
anxious to see much of her children, proba- 
bly because the sight of them, knowing how 
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soon they were to be left motherless, would 
have agitated her too much. So the little 
things clung quietly together, for their father 
was busy in his study and in his parish, or 
with their mother, and they took their meals 
alone; sat reading, or whispering low, in 
the ‘ children’s study,’ or wandered out on 
the hill-side, hand in hand.”’ 


The children, with their quick fancies 
proper to their time of life heightened by a 
diseased activity of the brain, hearing of 
little else but the strong Tory politics on 
which their father could be obstinate in 
talk, took eagerly the Duke of Wellington 
for their Haroun Alraschid, and built up 
out of the newspaper their fairy dreams. 
After Mrs. Bronte’s death there came to the 
parsonage Miss Branwell, her elder sister, a 
kind, strict, housewifely old maid, who did 
not regard without dread the inhospitable 
northern moors, and always clicked about 
the stone stairs and flag floors of the house 
in pattens, mortally afraid of catching cold. 
After the mother had been dead three years 
the four eldest girls were sent to the school 
established at Cowan’s Bridge by the Rev. 
Carus Wilson for the children of poor 
clergy, where their delicate health was 
severely tried. That is the school of which 
we have so painful a recollection expressed 
in ‘‘ Jane Eyre.”? The eldest girl, Maria, 
had not been at Cowan’s Bridge more than 
about nine months before her health was so 
completely gone that she was taken home to 
die. The second sister also failing, was 
sent home and died two or three months 
later, the disease being in each case con- 
sumption. Charlotte and Emily returned to 
the school, but had not remained in it for 
. another six months before they also were 
sent home, as it was evident that the damp 
situation of the school-house did not suit 
their health. 

After this time there was no sorrow in 
Miss Bronte’s life worth mentioning that 
did not spring from the unwholesome fam- 
ily condition. The most pressing grief to 
her was the wreck of her brother. He was 
the one boy in the house, motherless, and 
almost fatherless, for Mr. Bronte’s solitary 
habits shut him away from his son when 
character was forming. The father gave 
the boy set lessons, and no help more, but 
left him to learn dissipation, as the clever 
Patrick whom the landlord of the Black 
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Bull sent for habitually to drink with his 
guests and amuse them. The sisters ex- 
pected every thing from Patrick’s genius, 
but he passed a weak life in one course of: 
criminal indulgence. Entering a family as 
tutor he was seduced, we are told, by its 
wanton mistress, and then flung aside to die. 
He must have been a weak youth indeed of 
whom that can be said. He went homeand 
spent three years in the parsonage, shattered 
in health by vice, without giving in his 
whole conduct a gleam of hope to any mem- 
ber of his famiiy. What money he could 
get he spent on the means of intoxication, 
and he died miserably in September 1848. 
Here was the great grief of Miss Bronte’s 
life, and its cause was in the sickness both 
of mind and body which in some degree 
afflicted every member of the family at 
Haworth. 

Of Emily, whose genius her sister Char- 
lotte looked upon as greater than her own, 
these records leave us no agreeable impres- 
sion. Her mind was more positively dis- 
eased than that of Charlotte. She was 
reserved to the utmost degree, obstinate and 
contentious. A little money left to the 
girls by their aunt, Miss Branwell, and in- 
vested in one of Mr. Hudson’s railways, was 
left there and lost, because Emily would not 
bend to her sisters’ wish to sell their shares. 
Even in her last illness, when there was a 
doctor in the house, Emily, true to her 
character, stubbornly refuged to see him. 
Her sister described her state, and he sent 
medicines, which she refused to take, deny- 
ing that she was ill. As regards mere out- 
ward feature, we may say that afterwards, 
when in London, Miss Bronte found a face 
that was like her sister’s in that owned by 
the clever author of the life of Goethe. 

‘‘T haveseen Lewes too... . . I could 
not feel otherwise to him then half-sadly, 
half-tenderly,—a queer word that last, but 
I use it because the aspect of Lewes’ face 
almost moves me to tears; and it is so won- 
derfully like Emily,—her yes, her features, 
the very nose, the somewhat prominent 
mouth, the forehead,—even, at moments, 
the expression: whatever Lewes says, I be- 
lieve 1 cannot hate him.”’ 

Emily was scarcely buried before Anne 
began rapidly to fajl, and at the close of 
May, in the year 1849, she died, leaving 
Miss Bronte the sole surviving comforter of 
an infirm and aged father. 
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This was the true sorrow, and this was 
the whole sorrow of Miss Bronte’s life,— 
domestic sickness, bodily and mental. Of 
the world without her home, though she 
distrusted it and fora long time shunned it, 
few persons have had less reason to com- 
plain. ‘In after life,’’ says Mrs. Gaskell, 


‘*T was painfully impressed with the fact, 
that Miss Bronte never dared to allow her- 
self to look forward with hope; that she 
had no confidence in the future; and I 
thought, when I heard of the sorrowful 

ears she had passed through, that it had 
Coin this pressure of grief which had 
crushed all buoyancy of expectation out of 
her. But it appears from the letters, that 
it must have been, so to speak, constitu- 
tional ; or, perhaps, the deep pang of losing 
pr two elder sisters combined with a per- 

anent state of bodily weakness in produc- 
ing her hopelessness. If her trust in God 
had been less strong, she would have given 
way to unbounded anxiety, at many a 
period of her life. As it was, we shall see, 
she made a great and successful effort to 
leave ‘ her times in His hands.’ ”’ 


The tribute to her strength and earnest- 
ness of character in the last of the sentences 
here quoted is just. Miss Bronte was un- 
doubtedly the healthiest and bravest of the 
sisters. Of her goodness we are sure; of 
ker genius it is superfluous to speak. Her 
sorrows were great, though they were not 
caused by the harsh dealing of the world 
towards her. We shall explain best what 
we wish most strongly to urge by quoting a 
fragment from an early note to a school 
friend, with Mrs. Gaskell’s shrewd com- 
ment upon it. 


‘¢¢T am glad you like ‘‘Kenilworth; ”’ it is 
certainly more resembling a romance than a 
novel: in my opinion, one of the most in- 
teresting works that ever emanated from 
the great Sir Walter’s pen. Varney is cer- 
tainly the personification of consummate 
villany ; and in the delineation of his dark 
and profoundly artful mind, Scott exhibits 
a wonderful knowledge of human nature, as 
well as a surprising skill in embodying his 
perceptions, 80 as to enable others to become 
participators in that knowledge.’ 

‘* Commonplace as this extract may seem, 
it is note-worthy on two or three accounts: 
in the first place, instead of discussing the 

lot or story, she analyses the character of 
arney ; and next, she, knowing nothing of 
the world, both from her youth and her iso- 
lated position, has yet been so accustomed to 
hear ‘ human nature’ distrusted, as to receive 
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the notion of intense and artful villany 
without surprise.’”’ 

Her peculiar home position, and the family 
taint of mental sickness in which she un- 
questionably had her part, caused Miss 
Bronte’s perceptions of life beyond the sphere 
of her own limited experience,—and to some 
extent even within it,—to be less agreeable 
than they must Otherwise have been. Cow- 
an’s Bridge school was, no doubt, a bad expe- 
rience, but there her bad experiences of the life 
away from Haworth almost ended. After 
the return from Cowan’s Bridge there came 
into the Haworth parsonage -a faithful ser+ 
vant, who remained with the family till she 
could scarcely walk or see, and was the best 
of humble friends. The next school to which 
Charlotte went brought her under the loving 
charge of Mis Wooler, one of the kindest of 
old maids. When she went out as governess 
she had one brief experience of purse-proud 
vulgarity, and then passed under the roof of 
people by whom she was treated with a kind- 
ness and a delicacy not to be surpassed) 
When the sisters thought as they grew older 
of setting up a school, Miss Wooler was pre- 
pared to resign hers in their favor. When 
they proposed first to perfect their French on 
the continent, friends were at work in for- 
warding their interests ; and when Charlotte 
and Emily eventually went to Brussels, they 
may be said even to have been honored and 
affectionately fostered by M. and Madame 
Hégel, though their bitterness of speech 
against Madame Hégel’s religion somewhat 
repelled that lady in the latter days of their 
association with her. Though the poems 
published by subscription met the usual fate, 
and Charlotte Bronte’s first novel, ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor,”” unable to find a publisher, is only 
now announced as about to issue from the 
press, yet the first book issued by Charlotte, 
her “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ was received by the pub- 
lic with a generous appreciation. Her suc- 
cess as an authoress was, as her genius de- 
served that it should be, more than usually 
sudden and complete. It was not the world's 
fault if the last nine months of Miss Bronte’s 
life, namely, those following upon marriage 
with her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, formed 
the only really happy time she knew. Had 
she lived she would doubtless have been most 
contented, with the help of a strong, healthy 
mind to lean upon, and in the presence of 
all those new views of life that marriage 
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opened to her eyes. She had genuine benev- 
olence and a true charity; apart from the 
morbid temper of her brain there was much 
inexperience, and no real bitterness in all her 
distrust of society. 

Miss Bronte’s inexperience is largely dis- 
played in the letters which contain her im- 
pressions of life as an authoress. Her lite- 
rary heroes seem to have been Mr. Thackery, 
Mr. Lewes, and Sidney Dobell, the author of 
‘*Balder.”? Upon seeing Rachel she wrote: 
‘* a wonderful sight—terrible as if the earth 
had cracked deep at your feet, and revealed 
a glimpse of hell. I shall never forget it. 
She made me shudder even to the marrow in 
my bones; in her some fiend has certainly 
taken up an incarnate home. She is not a 
woman ; she is a snake ; she is the ——.”’ 

We very much wish that Mrs. Gaskell 
had omitted to quote criticism of this kind, 
and also had passed over many of the letters 
in the second volume of this Life, which are 
characteristic mainly of that inexperience of 
the world which had been already sufficiently 
enforced. Although no letter has been pub- 
lished without the permission of the person 
owning it, yet more than one letter contains 
mention of the private talk of living persons, 
and lends countenance to a sort of publica- 
tion that, if harmless in the hands of Mrs. 
Gaskell, who has done her part in this work 
with tact and skill, would be offensive in the 
hands of many people who might gladly 
enough find authority in her example. We 
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hold the true rule of publication in all mat- 
ters of this nature to be, that private say- 
ings and doings of men known by public 
work, however trivial they may seem, are as 
sacred as all other privacy is held to be. 
That the narration of anything whatever of 
this kind in private notes, addressed to per- 
sons willing that they shall be printed, does 
not make it public matter, and that it is only 
permissible even to ask any one upon whose 
privacy it is desired to encroach in the most 
trifling way for his consent to such encroach- 
ment, when there is a good end to be served 
by it that can be gained in no other manner. 
The harmlessness of the intrusion in the 
present case, covered as it is by the authority 
of one of our best writers, makes a word or 
two of protest only the more necessary. 

Happily we can be as sincere in our praise 
of this book as we have been frank in the 
taking of exception. We must not, there- 
fore, part from it without saying how often 
we have been touched by the tone of loving 
sympathy in which it is written, and how 
keenly in the chapters dwelling upon events 
distant enough to be as much studied as felt, 
we have enjoyed the acute perception of 
those points which are most characteristic of 
a life—the well-timed production from a 
store of miscellaneous materials, of that an- 
ecdote or fragment of note which tells what 
needs most to be told with the most perfect 
clearness and in fewest words. 





Seipen’s Brrtapiace.—The house in which 
Selden was born, in the retired village of Sal- 
vington, must have undergone many alterations 
since the year 1684. It presents its gable-end 
to the roadside. The exterior certainly does 
not look two centuries and nearly three quarters 
old. There isa pretty white rose on one side, 
and a honeysuckle on the other side of the door. 
On passing these, in/o the interior, you have a 
room of ancient aspect before you. When vis- 
iting this room, a short time since, I observed 
affixed to the wall a paper, written by the in- 
cumbent of the parish, wherein was given as- 
surance of the pious end of Selden’s life. There 
is also to be seen there a copy of Selden’s bap- 
tismal certificate, in which he is mentiond as 
the son oi ‘*John Selden, minstrel.’’? His 


biographers speak of him as ‘‘ descended from 
a good family.’’ Salvington is a chapelry of 
West Tarring.—WVotes and Queries. 





Tne New Moon.—The very general idea 
that the dim form of the full moon seen with 
the new moon is a sign of rain, seems ‘to be an 
old one; the appearance may also have pre- 
dicted something worse: than storm, and have 
been considered ominous by the sailors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : 


** T saw the new moon late yestreen 
With the old moon in her arm, 
And if we gang to sea, mastér, 
I fear we’ll come to harm.’’ 
Sire Parrick Spens. 
—WNotes and Queries 





Posey or A Rina.—I used to pessess a re- 
markably small gold wedding ring, that was 
dug up, in 1838, in Charterhouse Square. The 
inscription in the intérior was ‘* NOT THIS BVT 
ME.’’—JVotes and Queries. 

















THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XIV.—THE PICTURE. 


My father was very weak, and looked 
dreadfully ill: the doctor had recommended 
repose and absence of all excitement; ‘‘ es- 
pecially,’ said the man of science, ‘‘ let us 
abstain from painting. Gentle exercise, gen- 
erous living, and quiet, absolute quiet, Sir, 
can alone bring us round again.’’ Notwith- 
standing which professional advice, I found 
the patient in his dressing-gown, hard at 
work as usual with his easel and colors, but 
this time the curtain was not hastily drawn 
over the canvas, and my father himself in- 
vited me to inspect his work. 

I came in heated and excited; my father 
was paler than ever, and seemed much ex- 
hausted. He looked very grave, and his 
large dark eyes shone with an ominous and 
unearthly light. 

‘* Vere,’ said he, ‘sit down by me. I 
have put off all I had to say to you, my 
boy, till I fear it is too late. I want to 
speak to you now as I have never spoken be- 
fore. Where have you been this morning, 
Vere ?”” 

I felt my color rising at the question, but 
I looked him straight in the face, and an- 
swered boldly, ‘‘ At Beverley Manor father.”’ 

‘* Vere,”’ he continued, ‘‘ I am afraid you 
care for Miss Beverley—nay, it is no use 
denying it,’’ he proceeded; “‘I ought to 
have taken better care of you. I have neg- 
lected my duty as a father, and my sins, I 
fear, are to be visited upon my child. Look 
on that canvas, boy ; the picture is finished 
now, and my work is done. Vere, that is 
your mother.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard that 
sacred name from my father’s lips. I had 
often wished to question him about her, but 
I was always shy, and easily checked ; whilst 
he from whom alone I could obtain informa- 
tion, I have already said, was a man that 
brooked no inquiries on a subject he chose 
should remain secret, so that hitherto I had 
been kept in complete ignorance of the whole 
history of one parent. As I looked on her 
likeness now, I began for the first time to 
realize the loss I had sustained. 

The picture was of a young and gentle- 
looking woman, with deep, dark eyes and 
jet-black hair; a certain thickness of eye- 
brows and width of forehead denoted a for- 
eign origin ; but whatever intensity of ex- 
pression these peculiarities may have imparted 
to the upper part of her countenance, was 
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amply redeemed by the. winning sweetness of 
her mouth, and the delicate chiselling of the 
other features. She was pale of complexion, 
and looked somewhat sad and thoughtful ; 
but there was a depth of trust and affection 
in those fond eyes that spoke volumes for 
the womanly earnestness and simplicity of 
her character. It was one of those pictures 
that, without knowing the original, you feel 
at once must be a likeness. I could not 
keep down the tears as I whispered, ‘‘O 
mother, mother, why did I never know 
you!” 

My father’s face grew dark and stern: 
‘¢ Vere,”’ said he, ‘* the time has come when I 
must tell you all. It taay be that your father’s 
example may serve as a beacon to warn -you 
from the rock on which so many of us: have 
made shipwreck. When I was your age, 
my boy, I had no ohe to control me, no one 
even to advise. I had unlimited command 
of money, a high position in society, good 
looks—I may say so without vanity now— 
health, strength, and spirits, all that makes 
life enjoyable, and I enjoyed it. I wasein 
high favor with the Prince. I was sought 
after in society ; my horses won at Newmar- 
ket, my jests were quoted in the Clubs, my 
admiration was coveted by the ‘fine ladies,’ 
and I had the ball at my foot. Do you 
think I was happy! No. I lived for my- 
self; I thought only of pleasure, and of 
pleasure I took my fill ; but pleasure is a far 
different thing from happiness, or should I 
have wandered away at the very height of 
my popularity and success, to live abroad by — 
myself with my colors and sketch-book, 
vainly seeking the peace of mind which was 
not to be found at home. I was bored, Vere, 
as a man who leads an aimless life always is 
bored. Fresh amusements might stave off 
the mental disease for a time, but it came 
back with renewed virulence; and I eared 
not at what expense I purchased an hour's 
immunity with the remedy of fierce excite- 
ment. But I never was faithless to my art. 
Through it all I loved to steal away and get 
an hour or two at the easel. Would I had 
devoted my lifetime to it. How differently 
should I feel now. 

‘* One winter I was painting in the Belvi- 
dere at Vienna. A young girl timidly looked 
over my shoulder at my work, and her excla- 
mation of artless wonder and admiration was 





so gratifying, that I could not resist the de- 
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sire of making her acquaintance. This I 
achieved without great difficulty. She was 
the daughter of a bourgeois merchant, one 
not moving in the same society as myself, 
and consequently unknown by any of my as- 
sociates. Perhaps this added to the charm 
of our acquaintance; perhaps it imparted 
the zest of novelty to our intercourse. Ere 
I returned to London, I was fonder of Elise 
than I had ever yet been of any woman in 
the world. Why did,I not make her mine? 
0! pride and selfishness ; I thought it would 
be a mésalliance—I thought my London 
friends would laugh at me—I thought I 
should lose my liberty. Liberty, forsooth ! 
when one’s will depends on a fool’s sneer. 
And yet I think if I had known her faith 
and truth, I would have given up all for 
her, even then. So I came back to Eng- 
land, and the image of my pale, lovely Elise 
haunted me more than I liked. I rushed 
deeper into extravagance and dissipation ; 
for two years I gambled, and speculated, and 
rioted, till at the end of that period I found 
ruin staring me in the face. I saved a com- 
petency out of the wreck of my property ; 
and by Sir Harry’s advice—our neighbor, 
Vere ; you needn’t wince my boy—I man- 
aged to keep the old house here as a refuge 
for my old age. Then, and not till then, I 
thought once more of Elise—O, hard, selfish, 
heart !—not in the wealth and luxury which 
I ought to have been proud to offer up at 
her feet, but in the poverty and misfortune 
which I felt would make her love me all the 
better. I returned to Vienna, determined to 
seek her out and make her my own. I soon 
discovered her relatives; too soon I heard 
what had become of her. In defiance of 
all their wishes, she had resolutely refused 
to make an excellent marriage provided for 
her according to the custom of her country. 
She would give no reasons ; she obstinately 
denied having formed any previous attach- 
ment; but on being offered the alternative, 
she preferred ‘ taking the veil,’ and was even 
then a nun, immured in a convent within 
three leagues of Vienna. What could I do? 
Alas! I know full well what I ought to 
have done ; but I was headstrong, violent, 
and passionate: never in my life had I left 
a desire ungratified, and now could I lose 
the one ardent wish of my whole existence 
for the sake of a time-worn superstition and 
an unmeaning vow? Thus I argued, and 
on such fallacious principles I acted. 





“Vere, my boy, right is right, and wrong 
is wrong. You always know in your heart 
of hearts the one from the other. Never 
stifle that instinctive knowledge, never use 
sophistry to persuade yourself you may do 
that which you feel you ought not. I tray- 
elled down at once to the convent. I heard 
her at vespers; I knew that sweet, silvery 
voice amongst all the rest. AsI stood in 
the old, low-roofed chapel, with the summer 
sunbeams streaming across the grained 
arches and the quaint carved pews, and 
throwing a flood of light athwart the aisle, 
while the organ above pealed forth its sol- 
emn tones, and called us all to repentance 
and prayer, how could I meditate the evil 
deed? How could I resolve to sacrifice her 
peace of mind forever to my own wild hap- 
piness? Vere, I carried her off from the 
convent—I eluded all pursuit, all suspicion 
—TI took her with me to the remotest part 
of Hungary, her own native country. For 
the first few weeks I believe she was deliri- 
ously happy, and then—it broke her heart. 
Yes, Vere, she believed she had lost her 
soul for my sake. She never reproached 
me—she never even repined in words ; but I 
saw, day after day, the color fading on her 
cheek, the light growing brighter in her 
sunken eye. She drooped like a lily with a 
worm at its core. For one short year I 
held her in my arms; I did all that man 
could to cheer and comfort her—in vain. 
She smiled upon me with the wan, woful 
smile that haunts me still; and she died, 
Vere, when you were born.”? My father hid 
his face for a few seconds, and when he 
looked up again he was paler than ever. 

“*My boy,” he murmured, in a hoarse, 
broken voice, ‘‘ you have been sacrificed. 
Forgive me forgive me, my child; you are 
illegitimate.” I staggered as if I had been 
shot—I felt stunned and stupefied—I saw the 
whole desolation of the sentence which had 
just been passed upon me. Yes, I was a bas- 
tard; I had no right even to the name I 
bore. Never again must I hold my head up 
amongst my fellows ; never again indulge in 
those dreams of future distinction, which I 
only now knew I had so cherished ; never, 
never think of Constance more! It was all 
over now; there was nothing left on earth 
for me. 

There is a reaction in the very nature of 
despair. I drew myself up, and looked my 


father steadily in the face 
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‘* Father,” I said, ‘‘ whatever happens, I 
am your son; do not think I shall ever re- 
proach you. Even now you might cast me 
off if you chose, and none could blame you ; 
but I will never forget you—whatever hap- 
pens I will always love you the same.” He 
shook in every limb, and for the first time in 
my recollection, he burst into a flood of 
tears; they seemed to afford him relief, and 
he proceeded with more composure : 

‘‘T can never repay the injury I have 
done you, Vere ; and now listen to me, and 
forgive me if you can. All I have in the 
world will be yours; in every respect I wish 
you to be my representative, and to bear my 
name. Noone knows that I was not legally 
married to her, except Sir Harry Beverley. 
Vere, your look of misery assures me that I 
have told you too late. I am indeed pun- 
ished in your despair. I ought to have 
watched over you with more care. I had 
intended to make you a great man, Vere. 
In your childhood I had always hoped that 
my own talent for art would be reproduced 
in my boy, and that you would become the 
first painter of the age, and then none would 
venture to question your antecedents or your 
birth. When I found I was to be disap- 
pointed in this respect, I still hoped that 
with the competency I shall leave you, and 
your own retired habits, you might live hap- 
pily enough in ignorance of the brand which 
my misconduct has inflicted on you. But I 
never dreamed, my child, that you would set 
your heart on Ais daughter, who can alone 
cast this reproach in your teeth. It is hope- 
less—it is irretrievable. My boy, my boy! 
your prospects have been ruined, and now I 
fear your heart is breaking, and all through 
me. My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.”? 

My father stopped again. He was getting 
fearfully haggard, and seemed quite ex- 
hausted. He pointed to the picture which 
he had just completed. 





‘*Day after day, Vere,” he murmured, “I 
have been working at that likeness, and day 
after day her image seems to have come back 
more vividly into my mind. I have had a 
presentiment, that when it was quite fin- 
ished it would be time for me to go. It is 
the best picture I ever painted. Stand a lit- 
tle to the left, Vere, and you will get it ina 
better light. I must leave you soon my boy, 
but it is to go to her. Forgive me, Vere, 
and think kindly of your old father when I 


am gone. Leave me now for a little, my 
boy: I must be alone. God bless you, 
Vere!” 


I left the painting-room, and went into 
the garden to compose my mind, and re- 
cover, if possible, from the stunning effects 
of my father’s intelligence. I walked up 
and down, like a man in a dream. I could 
not yet realize the full extent of my misery. 
The hours passed by, and still I paced the 
gravel walk under the yew-trees, and took 
no heed of time or any thingelse. Atlength 
a servant came to warn me that dinner was 
waiting, and I went back to the painting- 
room to call my father. The door was not 
locked, as it had hitherto been, and my 
father was apparently asleep, with his head 
resting on one arm, and the brush fallen 
from his other hand, on the floor. As,I 
touched his shoulder to wake him, I re- 
marked that hand was clenched and stiff. 
Wake him!—he would never wake again. 
How I lived through that fearful evening I 
know not. There was a strange confusion 
in the house,—running up and down stairs, 
hushed voices, ghostly whisperings. The 
doctors came. I know not what passed. 
They called it aneurism of the heart ; I rec- 
ollect that much ; but every thing was dim 
and indistinct till, a week afterwards, when 
the funeral was over, I seemed to awake from 
a dream, and to find myself alone in the 
world. 

« 


CHAPTER XV.—BEVERLEY MERE. 


What contrasts there are in life. Light 
and shade, Lazarus and Dives, the joyous 
spirit and the broken heart, always in juxta- 
position. Here are two pictures not three 
miles apart. 

A pale, wan young man, dressed in black, 
with the traces of deep grief on his counte- 
nance, and his whole bearingrthat of one who 
is thoroughly overcome and prostrated by sor- 





row, sits brooding over an untasted break- 
fast; the room he occupies is not calculated 
to shed a cheering influence on his reflec- 
tions: it is a long, low, black-wainscoted 
apartment, well stored with books, and fur- 
nished in a curious and somewhat pisturesque 
style with massive chairs and quaintly carved 
cabinets. Ancient armour hangs from the 
walls, looming ghostly and gigantic in the 
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subdued light, for although it is a bright 
October morning out-of-doors, its narrow 
windows and thick walls make Alton Grange 
dull and sombre and gloomy within. A few 
sketches, evidently by the hand of a master, 
are hung in favorable lights. More than one 
are spirited representations of a magnificent 
black-and-white retriever—the same that is 
now lying on the floor, his head buried be- 
tween his huge, strong paws, watching his 
master’s figure with unwinking eyes. That 
master takes no notice of his favorite. Oc- 
casionally he fixes his heavy glance on a pic- 


ture hanging over the chimney-piece, and) 


then withdraws it with a low stifled moan of 
anguish, at which the dog rises his head 
wistfully, seeming to recognize a too famil- 
iar sound. The picture is of a beautiful 
foreign-looking woman; its eyes and eye- 
brows are reproduced in that sorrow-stricken 
young man. They are mother and son ; and 
they have never met. Could she but have 
seen me then! If ever a spirit might re- 
visit earth to console the weary pilgrim here, 
surely it would be a mother’s, bringing com- 
fort to a suffering child. How I longed for 
her love and her sympathy. How I felt I 
had been robbed—yes, robbed, of my rights 
in her sad and premature death. Reader, 
have you never seen a little child, after a fall, 
or a blow, or some infantile wrong or griev- 
ance, run and hide its weeping face in its 
mother’s lap? Such is the first true impulse 
of our childish nature, and it is never com- 
pletely eradicated from the human breast. 
The strong, proud man, though he may al- 
most forget her in his triumphs and his suc- 
cesses, goes to his mother for consolation 
when he is overtaken by sorrow, deceived in 
his affections, wounded in his feelings, or 
sad and sick at heart. There he knows he 
is secure of sympathy and consolation ; there 
he knows he will not be judged harshly, and 
as the world judges; there he knows that, 
do what he will, is a fountain of love and 
patience, never to run dry; and for one 
biessed moment he is indeed a child again. 
God help those who, like me, have never 
known a mother’s love. Such are the true 
orphans, and such He will not forget. 

Bold loses patience at last, and pokes his 
cold, wet nose intomy hand. Yes, Bold, it is 
not of any use to sit brooding here. ‘* Hie, 
boy! fetch me my hat.’’ The dog is de- 
lighted with his task, away he scampers 





across the hall—he knows well which hat to 
choose—and springing at the crape-covered 
one, brings it at me in his mouth, his fine 
honest countenance beaming with pride, and 
his tail waving with delight. We emerge 
through a glass door into the garden, and in- 
sensibly, for the first time since my father’s 
death, we take the direction of Beverley 
Manor. 

This is a dark and sadly-shaded picture ; 
let us turn to one of brighter lights and 
more variegated coloring. The sun is 
streaming into a beautiful little breakfast- 
room opening on a conservatory, with 
flowers and a fountain of gold fish, and all 
that a conservatory should have. The room 
itself is richly papered and ornamented, 
perhapsa little too profusely, with ivory and 
gilding. Two or three exquisite landscapes 
in water-colors adorn the walls; and rose- 
colored hangings shed a soft, warm light 
over the furniture and the inmates. The 
former is of a light and tasteful description 
—low, soft-cushioned fauteuils, thin cane 
chairs, bright colored ottomans and foot- 
stools, Bohemian glass vases filled with 
flowers—every thing gay, vivid, aud luxu- 
rious ; a good fire burning cheerfully on the 
hearth, and a breakfast table, with its 
snowy cloth and bright silver belongings, give 
an air of homely comfort to the scene. The 
latter.consist of four persons, who have met 
together at the morning meal every day now 
for several weeks. Constance Beverley sits 
at the head of the table making tea ; Rops- 
ley and Sir Harry, dressed in wondrous 
shooting apparel, are busily engaged with 
their breakfasts ; and Miss Minim is relating 
to the world in general her sufferings from 
rheumatism and neuralgia, to which touch- 
ing narrative nobody seems to think it neces- 
sary to pay much attention. Ropsley breaks 
in abruptly by asking Miss Beverley for 
another cup of tea. He treats her with 
studied politeness, but never takes his cold 
gray eye off her countenance. The girl 
feels that he is watching her, and it makes 
her shy and uncomfortable. 

‘‘Any news, Ropsley?’’ says Sir Harry, 
observing the pile of letters at his friend’s 
elbow; ‘‘ no officials, I hope, to send you 
back to London.”’ 

‘* None, as yet, thank Heaven, Sir Harry,”’ 
replies his friend; ‘‘ and not much in the 
papers. We shall have war, I think.” 
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*¢ QO, don’t say so, Mr. Ropsley,’’ observes 
Constance, with an anxious look. ‘I trust 
we shall never see any thing so horrid 
again.’* 

Miss Minim remarks that ‘‘ occasional 
wars are beneficial, nay, necessary for the 
welfare of the human race,”’ illustrating her 
position by the familiar metaphor of thunder- 
storms, &c.; but Ropsley, who has. quite 
the upper-hand of Miss Minim, breaks in 
upon her ruthlessly, as he observes, ‘‘ The 
funds gone down a fraction, Sir Harry, I 
see. I think one ought to sell. By the bye, 
I’ve a capital letter from De Rohan, at 
Paris. You would like to hear what he is 
about, Miss Beverley, Iam sure.’ 

Constance winced and colored. It was 
Ropsley’s game to assert a sort of matter-of- 
course ¢endresse on her part for my Hun- 
garian friend, which he insisted on so grad- 
ually, but yet so successfully, as to give him 
the power of making.her uneasy at the men- 
tion of ‘* De Rohan’s’’? name. He wished 
to establish an influence over her, and this 
was the only.manner in which he could do 
80; but Ropsley was a man who only asked 
to insert the point of the wedge, he could 
trust himself to do the rest. Yet, with all 
his knowledge of human nature he made 
this one great mistake, he judged of women 
by the other half of mankind ; so he looked 
pointedly at Constance as he added, ‘T’ll 
read you what he says, or perhaps, Miss 
Beverley, you would like to see his letter? *’ 

He had now driven her a little too far, 
and she turned round upon him. 

‘“‘ Really, Mr. Ropsley, I dgn’t wish to 
interfere with your correspondence. I hate 
to read other people’s letters ; and Count de 
Rohan has become such a stranger now that 
I have almost forgotten him.” 

She was angry with herself immediately 
she had spoken. It seemed so like the 
remark of a person who was piqued. Rops- 
ley would be more than ever convinced now 
that she cared for him. Sir Harry, too, 
looked up from his plate, apparently aston- 
ished at his daughter’s unusual vehemence. 
The girl bit her lips, and wished she had 
held her tongue. Ropsley saw he had 
marked up another point in the game. 

“Very true,’’ said he, with his quiet, 
well-bred smile ; ‘‘ old play-fellows and old 
echool-days cannot be expected to last all 
one’s life. However, Victor does not forget 
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us. He seems to be very gay, though, and, 
rather dissipated, at Paris; knows all the, 
world and goes everywhere; ran a horse 
last week at Chantilly. You know Chan- 
tilly, Sir Harry.’ 

The Baronet’s face brightened. He had 
won a cup, given by Louis Philippe, from 
all the foreigners there on one occasion, and 
he liked to be reminded of it. , 

‘¢ Know it,’’ said he, ‘‘I should think I 
do. Why,I trained Flibbertigibbet in the 
park here myself—I and the old coachman. 
We never sent him to my own trainer at 
Newmarket, but took him over ourselves, 
and beat them all. That was the cup you 
saw in the centre of the dinner-table yester- 
day. The two-year-old we tried at Lans- 
downe was his grandson. Ab! Ropsley, I 
wish I had taken your advice about him.” 

Ropsley was, step by step, obtaining great 
influence over Sir Harry. He returned to 
the subject of old friendships. 

‘‘ By the bye, Miss Beverley, have you 
heard any thing of poor Egerton? I fear 
his father’s death will be a sad blow to him. 
I tremble for the consequences.’’ 

And here he touched his forehead, with a 
significant look at Sir Harry. 

Constance was a true woman. She was 
always ready too vigorously to defend an 
absent friend, but she was no match for her 
antagonist ; she could not keep cool. 

«« What do you mean ?”” said she, angrily.- 
‘¢ Why should you tremble, as you call it, 
for Vere?” 

Ropsley put on his most provoking air, as 
he answered, with a sort of playful mock 
deference : ; 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Beverley, I am 
continually affronting you, this unlucky 
morning. First, I bore you about De 
Rohan, thinking you do care for your old 
friends; then I make you angry with me 
about Egerton, believing you don’t. After 
all, I said no harm about him ; nothing 
more than we all know perfectly well. ‘He 
always was eccentric as a boy—he is more 
so than ever, I think, now; and I only. 
meant that I feared any sudden shock or 
violent affliction might upset his nervous 
system, and, in short—may I ask you for-a. 
little more cream ?——end in total derange.- 
ment. The fact is,” he added, sotto voce, ta. 
Sir Harry, ‘‘ he is as mad as Bedlam now,”’ . 





He saw the girl’s lip quiver, and her-hand: 
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shake as she gave him his cup; but he kept 
his cold gray eye fastened on her. He 
seemed to read her most secret thoughts, 
and she feared him now—actually feared 
him. Well, it was always something 
gained. He proceeded good-humoredly : 

“Do we shoot on the island to-day, Sir 
Harry?” he asked of his host. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Miss Beverley will come over to our luncheon 
in her boat. How pretty you have made 
that island, Sir Harry; and what a place 
for ducks about sundown.” 

The island was a pet toy of Sir Harry’s; 
he was pleased, as usual, with his friend’s 
good taste. 

*¢ Yes, come over to luncheon, Constance,”’ 
said he. ‘‘ You can manage the boat quite 
well that short way.”’ 

‘No, thank you, papa,” answered Con- 
stance, with a glance at Ropsley; ‘ the 
boat is out of repair, and [ had rather not 
run the risk of an upset.”” 

‘* You used to be so fond of boating, Miss 
Beverley,’ observed Ropsley, with his 
searcely perceptible sneer. ‘You and 
Egerton used to be always on the water. 
Perhaps you don’t like it without a com- 
panion ; pray don’t think of coming on our 
account. I quite agree with you, it makes 
all the difference in a water-party.”’ 

Constance began to talk very fast to her 

father. . 
* “TIl come, papa, after all, I think,” 
said she; ‘it is such a beautiful day! and 
the boat will do very well, I dare say—and 
I’m so fond of the water, papa ; and—and 
I’ll go and put my bonnet on now. I’ve 
got two or three things to do in the garden 
before I start.’’ 

So she hurried from the room, but not 
till Ropsley had presented her with a sprig 
of geranium he had gathered in the conser- 
vatory, and thanked her in a sort of mock- 
heroic speech for her kindness in so readily 
acceding to his wishes. 

Would he have been pleased or not, could 
he have seen her in the privacy of her own 
apartment, which she had no sooner reached 
than she dashed his gift upon the floor, 
etamping on it with her little foot as though 
she would crush it into atoms, while her 
bosom heaved, and her dark eyes filled with 
tears, shed she scarce knew why? She had 
@ vague consciousness of humiliation, and 





an undefined feeling of alarm that she could 
not have accounted for even to herself, but 


which was very uncomfortable, notwith- | 


standing. y 
The gentlemen put on their belts and 
shooting apparatus; and Ropsley, with the 


sneer deepening on his well-cut features, - 


whispered to himself, ** Pour le coup, papil- 
lon, je te tiens.”’ 

Bold and [I strolled leisurely along: the 
dog indulging in his usual vagaries on the 
way ; his master brooding and thoughtful, 
reflecting on the many happy times he had 
trod the same pathway when he was yet in 
ignorance of the fatal secret, and how it 
was all over now. My life was henceforth 
to bea blank. I began to speculate as I 
had never speculated before, on the ob- 
jects and aims of existence. What had I 
done, I thought, that I should be doomed to 
be so miserable?—that I should have 
neither home nor relatives nor fricnds?— 
that, like the poor man whose rich neighbor 
had flocks and herds and vineyards, I should 
have but my one pet lamb, and even that 
should be taken away,from me? Then I 
thought of my father’s career—how I had 
been used to look up to him as the imper- 


sonation of all that was admirable - and ° 


enviable inman. With his personal beauty 
and his princely air and his popularity and 
talent, I used to think my father must be 
perfectly happy. And now to find that he 
too had been living with a worm at his 
heart. But then he had done wrong, and 
he suffered rightly, as he himself had con- 
fessed, for the sins of his youth. And I 
tried to think myself unjustly treated; for 
of what crimes had I been guilty, that I 
should suffer too. My life had been blame- 
less, orderly, and dutiful. Little evil had I 
done; but even then my conscience whis- 
pered—Much good had I left undone. 5 
had lived for myself and my own affections ; 
Thad not trained my mind for a career of 
usefulness to my fellow-men. It is not 
enough that a human being should abstain 
from gross, palpable evil; he must follow 
actual good. It is better to go down into 
the market, and run your chance of the 
dirt that shall soil it, and the hands it shall 
pass through, in making your one talent ten 
talents, than to hide it up in a napkin, and 
stand aloof from your fellow creatures, even 
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though it should give you cause, like the 
Pharisee, to ‘thank God that you are not 
as other men are.” * 

‘Steady, Bold! Heel, good dog, heel! 
You hear them shooting, I know, and yon 
would like well to join the sport. Bang! 
bang! there they go again. It is Sir Harry 
and his guest at their favorite amusement. 
We will stay here, old dog, and perhaps we 
may see her once more, if only at a distance, 
and we shall not have had our walk for 
nothing.’’ So Bold and I crouched quietly 
down among the tall fern, on a knoll in the 

k from whence we could see the Manor 
ouse and the mere, and Constance’s favor- 
ite walk in the shrubbery which I had 
paced with her so often and so happily in 
in days that seemed now to have belonged 
to another life. 

They were having capital sport in the 
island; it was a favorite preserve of Sir 
Harry; and although artificially stocked 
with pheasants—as indeed what coverts are 
not, for that most artificial of all field sports 
which we call a battue?—it had this advan- 
tage, that the game could not possibly stray 
from its own feeding-place and home. 
Moreover, as the fine-plumaged old cocks 
went whirring up out of the copse, there 
was a great art in knocking them over be- 
fore [they were fairly on the wing, so that 
the dead birds might not fall into the 
water, but be picked up on éerra firma, dry, 
and in good order to be put into the bag. 
Many a time had I stood in the middle ride, 
and brought them down right and left, to 


the admiration of my old acquaintance, Mr.’ 


Barrells, and the applause of Sir Harry. 
Many a happy day had I spent there, in 
the enjoyment of scenery, air, exercise, and 
sport (not that I cared much for the latter) ; 
but, above all, with the prospect of Con- 
stance Beverley bringing us our luncheon, 
or, at the worst, the certainty of seeing her 
on our return to the Manor House. How 
my heart ached to think it was all gone and 
past now! 

I watched the smoke from the sportsmen’s 
guns as it curled up into the peaceful 
autumn sky. I heard the cheery voices of 
the beaters, and the tap of their sticks in 
the copse; but I could not sce a soul, and 
was myself completely unseen. I felt I was 
looking on what had so.long been my para- 
dise for the last time, and I lost the con- 
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sciousnes of my own identity in the dreamy 
abstraction with which I regarded all 
around. It seemed to me as if another had 
gone through the experiences of my past 
life, or rather as if I was no longer Vere 
Egerton, but one who had known him and 
pitied him, and would take some little 
interest in him for the future, but would 
probably see very little of him again. I 
know not whether other men experience 
such strange fancies, or whether it is but 
the natural effect of continued sorrow, 
which stuns the mental sense, even as con- 
tinued pains numbs that of the-body ; but I 
have often felt myself retracing my own 
past or speculating on my own future, al- 
most with the indifference of an uninterested 
spectator. Something soon recalled me to 
myself. Bold had the eye of a hawk, but I 
saw her before Bold did; long ere my dog 
erected his silken ears and stopped his pant- 
ing breath, my beating heart and throbbing 
pulses made me feel too keenly that I was 
Vere Egerton again. 

She seemed to walk more slowly than she 
used; the step was not so light; the head 
no longer carried so erect, 80 haughtily; 
she had lost the deer-like motion I admired 
so fondly ; but O! how much better I loved 
to see her like this. I watched as a man 
watches all he loves for the last time, I 
strove, 80 to speak, to print her image on 
my brain, there to be carried a life-long 
photograph. She walked slowly down 
towards the mere, her head drooping, her 
hands clasped before her, apparently deep, 
deep in her own thoughts. I would have 
given all I had in the world could I but 
have known what those thoughts were. 
She stopped at the very place where once 
before she had caressed Bold ; she gathered-a 
morsel of fern and placed it in her bosom ; 
then she walked on faster, like one who 
wakes from a train of profound and not 
altogether happy reflections. 

Meanwhile I had the greatest difficulty in 
restraining my dog. Good, faithful Bold 
was all anxiety to scour off at first sight of 
her, and greet his old friend. He whined 
piteously when I forbade him. I thought 
she must have heard him; but no; she 
walked quietly on towards the water, loosed 
her little skiff from its moorings, got into 
it, and pushed off on the smooth surface of 
the mere. 
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She spread the tiny sail, and the boat 
rippled its way slowly through the waters. 
The little skiff was a favorite toy of Con- 
stance, and I had taught her to manage it 
very dexterously. At the most it would 
hold but two people ; and many an hour of 
ecstasy had I passed on the mere in “‘ The 
Queen Mab,’’ as we sportively named it, 
drinking in every look and tone of my idol- 
ized companion : poison was in the draught, 
I knew it well, and yet I drank it to the 
dregs. Now I watched till my eyes watered, 
for I should never steer ‘‘ The Queen Mab”’ 

in. 

A shout from the shore of the island 
diverted my attention. Sir Harry had evi- 
dently espied her, and was welcoming his 
daughter. I made out his figure, and that 
of Barrells at the water's edge; whilst the 
report of a gun, and a thin column of white 
smoke curling upward from the copse, be- 
tokened the presence of Ropsley amongst 
the beaters in the covert. When I glanced 
again at ‘‘ The Queen Mab,’’ it struck me 
she had made but little way, though her 
gossamer-looking sail was filled by the light 
breeze. She could not now be more than a 
hundred and fifty yards from her moorings, 
whilst I was myself perhaps twice that dis- 
tance from the brink of the mere. Con- 
stance rises from her seat and waves her 
hand above her head. Is that her voice? 
Bold hears it toe, and starts up to listen. 
The white sail leans over. God in heaven ! 
itisdown! Vivid like lightning the ghastly 
truth flashes through my brain: the boat is 
waterlogged—she is sinking—my heart’s 
darling will be drowned in my very sight : it 
is ecstasy to think I can die with her, if I 
cannot save her! 

‘Bold! Bold! Hie, boy ; go fetch her: 
hie, boy ; hie!” 

The dog is already at the water side: 
with his glorious, God-given instinct he has 
understood it all. I hear the splash as he 
dashes in; I see the circles thrown behind 
him as he swims; whilst I am straining 
every nerve to reach the water’s ~ 
What a long three hundred yards it is. 
lifetime passes before me as I speed along. 
I have even leisure to think of poor Ophelia 
and her glorious Dane. As I run I fling 


away coat, waistcoat, watch, and handker- 
chief. 1 see a white dress by the side of the 


even now. The next instant I am over-head 
in the mere; and as I rise to the surface, 
shaking the water from my lips and hair, I 
feel, through all my fear and all my sus- 
pense, something akin to triumph in the 
long, vigorous strokes that are shooting me 
onward to my goal. Mute and earnest I 
thank God for my personal strength, never 
appreciated till this day ; for my hardy edu- 
cation, and my father’s swimming lessons 
in the sluggish, far-away Theiss; for my 
gallant, faithful dog, who has reached her 
even now. 

‘Hold on, Bold! her dress is floating her 
still. Hold on, good dog. Another ten 
seconds and she is saved! ’’ 

* * * * * 

Once I thought we were gone. My 
strength was exhausted. I had reached the 
bank with my rescued love. Her pale face 
was close to mine ; her long, wet hair across 
my mouth; she was conscious still, she 
never lost her senses or her courage. Once 
she whispered, ‘‘ Bless you, my brave Vere.”’ 
But the bank was steep, and the water out 
of our depth to the very edge. A root I 
caught at gave way. My overtaxed muscles 
refused to second me. It was hard to fail at 
the last. I could have saved myself had I 
abandoned my hold. It was delicious to 
know tltis, and then to wind my arm tighter 
round her waist, and to think we should 
sleep together forever down there ; but honest 
Bold grasped her once more in those vigorous 
jaws,—she bore the marks of his teeth on 
her white neck for many a day. The relief 
thus afforded enobled me to make one desper- 
ate effort, and we were saved. 

She fainted away when she was fairly on 
the bank; and I was so exhausted, I could 
but lie gasping at her side. Bold gave him- 
self a vigorous shake, and licked her face. 
Assistance, however, Was near at hand; the 
accident had been witnessed from the island ; 
Sir Harry and the keeper had shoved off im- 
mediately in their boat, and pulled vigor- 
ously for the spot. It.was a heavy lumber- 
ing craft, and they must have been too late. 
A| 0, selfish heart! I felt that had I not suc- 
ceeded in saving her, I had rather we had 
both remained under those peaceful waters ; 
but selfish though it may have been, was it 


—Constance Beverley, my own Constance— 





white sail. 


My gallant dog is nearing it 


from death? I, the ungainly, unattyactive 





not ecstasy to think that I had rescued her 
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man, for whom I used to think no woman | worst ; ”’ I thought, in my thrill of delight, 
could ever care; and she had called me/as I recalled those words, ‘‘I am happy for- 


‘¢ her brave Vere!’? Hers! 


She could not| evermore.’’ Blind, blind! 


Quem Deus vult 


unsay that; come what would, nothing| perdere, prius dementat. 


could rob me of that. ‘Fortune, do thy 


CHAPTER XVI.—PRINCESS VOCQSAL. 


Ir was an accommodating ménage, that of 
Prince and Princess Vocqsal, and was car- 
ried on upon the same system, whether they 
were ‘‘ immured,’’ as Madame la Princesse 
called it, in the old chateau near Sieben- 
biirgen, or disporting themselves as now, in 
the sunshine and gaiety of her dear Paris, 
as the same volatile lady was pleased to term 
that very lively resort of the gay, the idle, 
and the good-for-nothing. It was the sort 
of menage people do not understand in Eng- 
land quite so thoroughly as abroad ; the sys- 
tem was simple enough—* live and let live” 
being in effect the motto of an ill-matched 
pair, who had better never have come to- 
gether, but who having done so, resolved to 
make the best of that which each found to 
be a bad bargain, and to see less of each 
other than they could possibly have done 
had they remained as formerly, simply an 
old cousin and a young one, instead of as 
now husband and wife. 

Prince Vocqsal was the best of fellows, 
and the most sporting of Hungarians. Time 
was, ‘* before the Revolution, mon cher ’’>— 
a good while before it, he might have added 
—that the Prince was the handsomest man 
of his day, and not indisposed to use his 
personal advantages for the captivation of 
the opposite sex. His conquests, as he 
called them, in France, Spain, Italy, not to 
mention the fatherland, were, by his own 
account, second only to those of Don Juan 
in the charming opera which bears the name 
of that libertine ; but his greatest triumph 
was to detail, in strict confidence, of course, 
how he had met with un grand succés 
amongst ces belles blondes Anglaises, whose 
characters he was good enough to take away 
with a sweeping liberality calculated to alter 
a Briton’s preconceived notions as to the 
propriety of those prudish dames whom he 
had hithexto been proud to call his country- 
women. I cannot say I consider myself 
bound to believe all an old gentleman, or .a 
young one either, has to say on that score. 
Men are given to lying, and woman is an 
enigma better let alone. The Prince, how- 








ever, clung stoutly to his fascinations, long 
after time, good living, and field sports had 
changed him from a slim, romantic swain, to 
a jolly, roundabout old gentleman. He dyed 
his mustaches and whiskers, wore a belt 
patented to check corpulency, and made up 
for the ravages of decay by the artifices of 
the toilet. He could ride extremely well 
(for a foreigner), not in the breakneck style 
which hunting men in England call “ go- 
ing,’’ and which none except an Englishman 
ever succeeds in attaining; but gracefully, 
and like a gentleman. He could shoot with 
the rifle or the smooth bore with gn accuracy 
not to be surpassed, and was an ‘‘ ace-of- 
diamonds man ”’ with the pistol. Notwith- 
standing the many times his amours, had 
brought him ‘on the ground,’’ it was his 
chief boast that he had never killed his man. 
‘‘T am sure of my coup, my dear,’’ he 
would say with an amiable smile,.and hold- 
ing you affectionately by the arm, ‘* and I 
always take my antagonist just below the 
knee-pan, I sight a little over the ankle, 
and the rise of the ball at twelve paces hits 
the exact spot. There is no. occasion 
to repeat my fire, and he lives to be m 

friend.”’ 

Added to this he was a thorough don 
vivant, and an excellent linguist. On all 
matters connected with field sports he,held 
forth in English, swearing hideously; under 
the impression that on those topies the use 
of frightful oaths was national and ‘appro- 
priate. He was past middle age, healthy, 
good-humored, full of fun, and he did not 
care a straw for Princess Vocqsal. 

Why did he marry her? The reason was 
simple enough. Hunting, shooting, horse- 
racing, gaiety, hospitality, love, life, and 
libertinism, will make a hole in. the“finest 
fortune that ever was inherited, even: in 
Hungary ; and Prince Vocqsal found himself 
at middle age, or what he called the prime 
of life, with all the tastes of his youth as 
strong as ever, but none of its ready monéy 
left. He looked in the glass, and felt that 


even he must at length succumb to fate. 
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‘* My cousin Rose is rich ; she is moreover 
young and beautiful ; une femme trés distin- 
guée et tant soit peu coquetie. I must sacri- 
fice myself, and Comtesse Rose shall become 
Princess Vocqgsal.”’ Such was the fruit of 
the Prince’s reflections, and it is but justice 
toadd he made a most accommodating and 
good-humored husband. 

Comtesse Rose had no objection to being 
Princess Vocqsal. A thousand flirtations 
and at least half-a-dozen grandes passions, 
had a little tarnished the freshness of her 
youthful beauty ; but what she had lost in 
bloom she had gained in experience. No- 
body had such a figure, so round, so shapely, 
of such exquisite proportions ; nobody knew 
80 well how to dress that figure to the greatest 
advantage. Her gloves were a study; and 
as for her feet and ankles, their perfection 
was only equalled by the generosity with 
which they were displayed. Then what ac- 
complishments, what talents! She could 
sing, she could ride, she could waltz; she 
could play billiards, smoke cigarettes, drive 
four horses, shoot with a pistol, and talk 
sentiment from the depths of a low fauteuil, 
like a very Sappho. Her lovers had com- 
pared her at different times to nearly all the 
heroines of antiquity, except Diana. She 
had been painted in every costume, flattered 
in every language, and slandered in every 
boudoir throughout Europe for a good many 
years; and still she was bright, and fresh, 
and sparkling, as if Old Time too could not 
resist her fascinations, but, like any other 
elderly gentleman, gave her her own way, 
and waited patiently for his turn. Thrice 
happy Princess Vocqsal !—can it be possible 
that you, too, are bored? 

She sits in her own magnificent . salon, 
where once every week she ‘receives”’ all 
the most distinguished people in Paris. How 
blooming she looks with her back to the light, 
and her little feet crossed upon that low 


footstool. Last night she had “a reception,” |" 


and it was gayer and more crowded than 
usual, Why did she feel a little dull to-day? 
Pooh! it was only a migraine, or the last 
French novel was 80 insufferably stupid ; or 
—no, it was the want of excitement. She 
could not live without that stimulus—ex- 
citement she must and would have. She had 
tried politics, but the strong immovable will 
at the head of the Government had given her 
a hint that she must put estop to that; and 
she knew his inflexible character too well to 





venture on trifling with him. She was tired 
of all her lovers, too ; she began to think, if 
her husband were only thirty years younger, 
and less good-humored, he would be wortha 
dozen of these modern adorers. That Count 
de Rohan, to be sure, was a good-looking 
boy, and seemed utterly fancy free. By-the- 
bye, he was not at the ‘‘ reception”’ last 
night, though she asked him herself the pre- 
vious evening at ‘‘the Tuileries.’’ That 
was very rude; positively she must teach 
him better manners. A countryman, too; 
it wasa duty to be civil tohim. And a fresh 
character to study, it would be good sport 
to subjugate him. Probably he would call 
to-day, to apologize for being so remiss. 
And she rose and looked in the glass at those 
eyes whose power needed not to be enhanced 
by the dexterous touch of rouge; at that 
long, glossy hair, and shapely neck and 
bosom, as a sportsman examines the locks 
and barrels of the weapon on which he de- 
pends for his success in the chase. The 
review was satisfactory, and Princess Vocq- 
sal did not lookatall bored. She had hardly 
settled herself once more in a becoming 
attitude, ere Monsieur le Comte de Rohan 
was announced, and marched in, hatin hand, 
with all the grace of his natural demeanor, 
and the frank, happy air that so seldom sur- 
vives boyhood. Victor was handsomer than 
ever, brimful of life and spirits, utterly 
devoid of all conceit or affectation; and 
moreover, since his father’s death, one of the 
first noblemen of Hungary. It was a con- 
quest worth making. 

‘‘T thought you would not go back with- 
out wishing me good-by,”’ said the Princess, 
with her sweetest smile, and a blush through 
her rouge that she could summon at com- 
mand—indeed this weapon had done more 
execution than all the rest of her artillery 
put together. ‘I missed you last night at 
my reception; why did you not come?” 
Victor blushed too. Howcould he explain 
that a little supper-party at which some 
very fasciriating ladies who were not of the 
Princess’ acquaintance had assisted, pre- 
vented him. He stammered out some excuse 
about leaving Paris immediately, and having 
to make preparations for departure. 

‘* And you are really going,’’ said she, in 
a melancholy, pleading tone of voice,— 
*‘ going back to my dear Hungary. How I 
w'sh I could accompany you.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing could be easier,’ answered 
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Victor, laughing gaily ; ‘‘ if madame would 
but condescend to accept my escort, I would 
wait her convenience. Say, Princess, when 
shall it be?” . 

‘‘ Ah, now you are joking,” she said, 
looking at him from under her long eye- 
lashes; ‘‘ you know I cannot leave Paris, 
and you know that we poor women cannot 
do what we like. It is all very well for you 
men; you get your passports, and you are 
off to the end of the world, whilst we can 
but sit over our work and think.’’ 

Here a deep sigh smote on Victor’s ear. 
It began to strike him that he had made an 
impression ; the feeling is very pleasant at 
first, and the young Hungarian was keenly 
alive to it. He spoke in a much softer tone 
now, acd drew his chair a little nearer that 
of the Princess. 

‘‘T need not go quite yet,’’ he said, in an 
embarrassed tone, which contrasted strongly 
with his frank manner a few minutes earlier ; 
‘‘Paris is very pleasant, and—and—there 
are so many people here one likes.”’ 

‘‘And that like you,’’ she interrupted, 
with an arch smile, that made her look more 
charming than ever. ‘‘ One is so seldom 
happy,”’ she added, relapsing once more into 
her melancholy air ; ‘‘one meets so seldom 
with kindred spirits—people that understand 
one; it is like adream to be allowed to asso- 
ciate with those who are really pleasing to 
us. A happy, happy dream; but then the 
waking is so bitter, perhaps it is wiser not 
to dream at all. No! Monsieur de Rohan. 
you had better go back to Hungary, as you 
proposed.” 

‘* Not if you tell me to stay,’’ exclaimed 
Victor, his eyes brightening, and his color 
rising rapidly; ‘not if I can be of the 
slightest use or interest to you. Only tell 
me what you wish me to do, madame; your 
word shall be my law. Go or stay, I wait 
but for your commands.” 

He was getting on faster than she had cal- 
culated; it was time to damp him a little 
now. She withdrew her chair a foot or so, 
and, answered coldly : 

‘¢ Who—I, Monsieur le Comte? I cannot 
possibly give you any commands, except to 
ring that bell. The Prince weald like to 
see you before you go. Let the Prince know 
Monsieur de Rohan is here,’’ she added to 
the servant who answered her summons. 
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of ours, I may say;’’ and she bade him 
adieu, and gave him her soft white hand 
with all her former sweetness of manner ; 
and told her servant, loud enough for her 
victim to hear, ‘* to order the carriage, for 
she meant to drive in the Bois de Boulogne ;”’ 
and finally shot a Parthian glance at him 
over her shoulder as she left the room by ané 
door, whilst he proceeded by another towards 
the Prince’s apartments. 

No wonder Victor de Rohan quitted the 
house not so wise a man as he had entered 
it; no wonder he was seen that same after- 
noon caracolling his bay horse in the Bois de 
Boulogne ; no wonder he went to dress moody 
and out of humor, because, ride where he 
would, he had failed to catch a single glimpse 
of the well-known carriage and liveries of 
Princess Vocqsal. 

They met, however, the following evening 
at a concert at the Tuileries. The day after 
—oh, what good luck!—he sat next her at 
dinner at the English ambassador’s, and put 
her into her carriage at night when she went 
home. Poor Victor! he dreamed of her 
white dress and floating hair, and the pres- 
sure of her gloved hand. Breakfast next 
morning was not half so important a meal 
as it used to be, and he thought the fencing- 
school would bea bore. She was rapidly 
getting the upper hand of young Count de 
Rohan. 

Six weeks afterwards he was still in Paris. 
The gardens of the Tuileries were literally 
sparkling in the morning sun of a bright 
Parisian day. The Zouaves on guard at the 
gate lounged over their firelocks with their 
usual reckless brigand air, and leered under 
every bonnet that passed them, as though 
the latter accomplishment were part and 
parcel of a Zouave’s duty. The Rue de 
Rivoli was alive with carriages; the sky, the 
houses, the gilt-topped railings—everything 
looked in full dress, as it does nowhere but 
in Paris; the very flowers in the gardens 
were two shades brighter than in any other 
part of France. All the children looked 
clean, all the women well dressed; even the 
very trees had on their most becoming cos- 
tume, and the long close alleys smelt fresh 
and delicious as the gardens of Paradise. 
Why should Victor de Rohan clone look 
gloomy and morose when all else is so bright 
and fair? Why does he puff so savagely at 





‘* You were always a great favorite of his— 


his cigar, and glance so restlessly under the 
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stems of those thick-growing chesnuts? Why 
does he mutter between his teeth, ‘ False, 
unfeeling ! the third time she has played me 
this trick? No, itis notshe. O! I should 
know her a mile off. She will not come. 
She has no heart, no pity. She will not 
come. Sapramento! there she is! ’’ 

In the most becoming of morning toilets, 
with the most killing little bonnet at the back 
of her glossy head, the best-fitting gloves, 
and the tiniest of chaussures, without a lock 
out of its place or a fold rumpled, cool, com- 
posed, and beautiful, leaving her maid to 
amuse herself with a penny chair and a 
feuilleton, Princess Vocqsal walks up to the 
agitated Hungarian, and placing her hand in 
his, says, in her most bewitching accents, 
“Forgive me, my friend ; I have risked so 
much to come here ; I could not get away a 
moment sooner. I have passed the last hour 
in such an agony of suspense! ’’ The time 
to which the lady alludes has been spent, and 
well spent, in preparing the brilliant and ef- 
fective appearance which she is now making. 

** But you have come at last,” exclaims 
Victor, breathlessly. ‘‘I may now speak to 
you for the first time alone. Oh, what hap- 
piness to see you again! All this week I 
have been so wretched without you; and 
why were you never at home when I 
called? ’’ 

“* Les convenances, my dear Count,” an- 
swers the lady. ‘‘Every thing I do is 
watched’and known. Only last night I was 
taxed by Madame d’Alencon about you, and 
I could not help showing my confusion ; and 
you—you were so foolish. What must peo- 
ple think?” 

“Let them think what they will,’’ breaks 
in Victor, his honest, truthful face pale with 
excitement. ‘‘I am yours, and yours alone. 
Ever since I have known you, Princess, I 
have felt that you might do with me what 
you will. Now I am your slave. I offer 
you——” 

What Victor was about to offer never 
came to light, for at that instant the well- 
tutored Jeannette ’’ rose from her chair, and 





hurriedly approaching her mistress, whis- 
pered to her a few. agitated words. The 
Princess dropped her veil, squeezed Victor's 
hand, and in another instant disappeared 
amongst the trees, leaving the young Hunga- 
rian very much in love, very much bewil- 
dered, and not a little disgusted. 

One or two more such scenes, one or two 
more weeks of alternate delight, suspense, 
and disappointment, made poor Victor half 
beside himself. He had got into .the hands 
of an accomplished flirt, and for nine men 
out of ten there would have been no more 
chance of escape than there is for the moth 
who has once fluttered within the magic ring 
of a ground-glass lamp. He may buzz and 
flap and fume as he will, but the more he 
flutters the more he singes his wings, the 
greater his struggles the less his likelihood 
of liberty. But Victor was at that age 
when a man most appreciates his own value ; 
a few years earlier we want confidence, a 
few years later we lack energy, but in the 
hey-day of youth we do not easily surren- 
der at discretion ; besides, we have so many 
to console us, and we are so easily consoled. 
De Rohan began to feel hurt, then angry, 
lastly resolute. One njght at the opera de- 
cided him. His box had a mirror in it 80 
disposed as to reflect the interior of the ad- 
joining one; a most unfair and reprehensible 
practice, by the bye, and one calculated to 
lead to an immensity of discord. What he 
saw he never proclaimed, but as Princess 
Vocqsal occupied the box adjoining his own, 
it is fair to suppose that he watched the 
movements of his mistress. 

She bit her lip, and drew her features to- 
gether as if she had been stung, when on 
the following afternoon, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Vicomte Lascar informed her with his 
insipid smile, that he had that morning met 
De Rohan at the railway station, evidently 
en route for Hungary, adding, for the Prin- 
cess was an excellent linguist, and Lascar 
prided himself much on his English, ‘‘’Ome, 
sweet ’ome, no place like 'ome.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—-THE COMMON LOT. 

** And so, you see, my dear Egerton, it is| your feelings, my boy, and I am sorry for 
out of the question. I own to a great lik-| you. The objection I have named would 
ing for your character. I think you behaved | alone be sufficient. Let it never be men- 
yesterday like a trump. I am teo old for|tioned again. Your father was my oldest 
romance, and all that, but I can understand | friend, and I hope you will not think it neo- 
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essary to break with us; but marriage is a 
serious affair, and indeed it is not to be 
thought of.’’ 

‘* No hope, Sir Harry,” I gasped out; 
‘* years hence, if I could win fame distinc- 
tion, throw a cloak of honor over this ac- 
cursed brand, give her a name to be proud 
of, is there no hope ?’’ 

‘* None,”’ replied Sir Harry ; ‘ these things 
are better settled at once. It is far wiser 
not to delude yourself into the notion that, 
because you are a disappointed man now, you 
are destined to become a great one hereafter. 
Greatness grows, Vere, just like a cabbage or 
a cauliflower, and must be tended and culti- 
vated with years of labor and perseverance ; 
you cannot pluck it down at one spring like an 
apple from the bough. No, no, my lad; you 
will get over this disappointment, and be all the 
better for it. I am sorry to refuse you, but I 
must, Vere, distinctly, and for the last time. 
Besides, I tell you in confidence, I have other 
views for Constance, so you see it is totally 
out of the question. You may see her this 
afternoon, if you like. She is a good child, 
and will do nothing in disobedience to her 
father. Farewell, Vere, I am sorry for you, 
but the thing’s done.”’ 

So I walked out of the Baronet’s room in 
the unenviable character of a disappointed 
suitor, and he went back to his farm-book 
and his trainer’s accounts, as coolly as if he 
had just been dismissing a domestic ; whilst 
‘I—my misery was greater than I could bear 
—his last words seemed to scorch me. ‘I 
should get over it—I should be the better for 
it.” And I felt all the time that my heart 
was breaking; and then, ‘‘ he had other 
views for Constance; ’’ not only must she 
never be mine, but I must suffer the addi- 
tional pang of feeling that she belongs to 
another. ‘‘ Would to God,” I thought, 
“that we had sunk together yesterday, 
never to rise again.”’ 

I went to look for her in the shrubbery ; I 
knew where I should find her; there was an 
old summer-house that we two had sat in 
many a time, and I felt sure Constance 
would be there. She rose as I approached 
it: she must have seen by my face that it 
was all over. She put her hand in mine, 


and, totally unmanned, I bent my head over 


it, and burst into a flood of tears, like a 
child. 1 remember to this day the very 
pattern of the gown she wore; even now I 
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seem to hear the soft, gentle accents in which 
she reasoned and pleaded with me, and 
strove té mitigate my despair. 

‘“‘T have long thought it must come to 
this, Vere,’’ she said, with her dark, melan- 
choly eyes looking into my very soul; ‘I 
have long thought we have both been much 
to blame, you to speak, and I to listen, as 
we have done: now we have our punish- 
ment. Vere, I will not conceal from youl , 
suffer much. More for your sake than my 
own. I cannot bear to see you so miserable. 
You to whom I owe so much, so many 
happy hours, and yesterday my very life. 
O, Vere, try to bear it like a man.” 

‘*¢T cannot, I cannot,’’ I sobbed out ; ** no 
hope, nothing to look forward to, but a 
cheerless, weary life, and then to be for- 
gotten. O that I had died with you, Con- 
stance, my beloved one, my own.”’ 

She laid her hand gently on my arm: 

‘* Forgotten, Vere,’’ she said; ‘ that is 
not a kind or a generous speech. I shall 
never forget you. Always, always, I shall 
think of you, pray for you. Papa knows 
best what is right. I will never disobey 
him: he has not forbidden us to see each 
other; we may be very happy still. Vere, 
you must be my brother.”’ 

‘‘No more,’ I exclaimed, reproachfully, 
‘‘no more? ”” 

‘‘No more, Vere,”’ she answered, quite 
gently, but in a tone that admitted of no 
further appeal. ‘‘ Brother and sister, Vere, — 
for the rest of our lives ; promise me this,”’ 
and she put her soft hand in mine, and 
smiled upon me, pure and sorrowful like an 
angel. 

I was stung to madness by her seeming 
coldness, so different from my own wild, 
passionate misery. 

‘¢ Be it so,’ I said; ‘‘ and as brother and 
sister must part, so must youand I. Any 
thing now for freedom and repose, any thing 
to drive your image from my mind. I tell 
you that from henceforth I am a desperate 
man, Nobody cares for me on earth,—no 
father, no mother, none for whom to live; 
dnd the one I prized most discards me now. 
Constance, you never can have loved me, as 
I have loved. Cold, heartless, false! I will 
never see you again.’’ 

She was quite bewildered by my vehe 
mence, She looked round wildly at me, and 





her pale lip quivered, and her eyes filled 
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with tears : even then I remained bitter and] That night when the wild clouds were 


unmoved. 

«¢ Farewell,”’ said, ‘* farewell, Constance, 
and forever.”” 

Her hand hung passively in mine, her 
** good-bye ’’ seemed frozen on her lips; but 
she turned away with more than her usual 
majesty, and walked towards the house. I 
remarked that she dropped a white rose—fit 
emblem of her own dear self—on the gravel 
path, as she paced slowly along, without 
once turning her head. I was too proud to 
follow her and pick it up, but sprang away 
in an opposite direction, and was soon out of 
her sight. 





flying across the moon, and the wind howled 
through the gloomy yews and the ghostly fix 
trees, and all wassad and dreary and desolate, 
I picked up the white rose and placed it next 
my heart. Faded, shrunk, and withered, I 
have got it still, My home was now no 
place for me. I arranged my few affairs 
with small difficulty, pensioned the two old 
servants my poor father had committed to 
my charge; set my house in order, packed 
up my things, and in less than a week I was 
many hundred miles from Alton Grange and 
Constance Beverley. 





Tue Moniteur de l’ Armee publishes some 
curious details relative to the army of the King 
of Siam. One corps particularly attracts the 
attention of strangers, which is a battalion of 
the King’s Guard composed of women. This 
battalion consists of 400 women, chosen 
among the handsomest and most robust girls in 
the country. They receive excellent pay, and 
their discipline is perfect. They are admitted 
to serve at the age of 13, and are placed in the 
army of reserve at 25. From that period they 
no longer serve about the King’s person, but 
are employed to guard the Royal Palaces and 
Crown lands. On entering the army they make 
a vow of chastity, from which there is no ex- 
emption unless any of them should attract the 
King’s attention and be admitted among his 
legitimate wives. The King’s’ choice seldom 
falls on the most beautiful, but on the most 
skilled in military exercises. The hope of such 
a reward animates them with extraordinary zeal 
for military instruction, and Europeans are as- 
tonished at the martial appearance of that bat- 
talion, as well as its skill in manceuvring and 
its excellent discipline. The costume these wo- 
men wear is very rich. Their full dress is com- 
posed of a white woollen robe, embroidered with 
gold. The cloth is extremely fine, and descends 
as far as the knee; it is covered with a light 
coat of mail and a gilt cuirass. The arms are 
free, and the head is covered with a gilt casque. 
When wearing this dress on State occasions 
their only weapon is a lance, which they handle 
with wonderful dexterity. With their undress 
they are armed with a musket. The battalion 
is composed of four companies, and each com- 
pany of 100 women, commanded by a captain 
of their sex. Should the captain die, the com- 
pany is drilled for three days by the King, who 
appoints the most competent to succeed to the 
command. The battalion has been commanded 
for the last five years by a woman who saved 
the King’s life at a tiger hunt by her courage 








and skill She possesses great influence at - 


Court, and is much respected by those under 
her command. She has the same establishment 
asa member of the Royal family, and ten ele- 
phants are placed at her service. The King 
never undertakes any expedition without being 
accompanied by his female guard, nor does he 
ever hunt, or even ride out, without an escort 
of the same guard, who are devotedly attached 
to his person. Each individual of the battalion 
has five negresses attached to her service, and, 
having thus no domestic occupation, she can de- 
vote herself exclusively to the duties of her pro- 
fession. There isa parade ground near the 
city, where one company is stationed for two 
days every week to exercise themselves in the 
use of the lance, the pistol, the musket, and the 
rifle. The King attends once a month at those 
exercises, accompanied by his brother, who 
shares in some degree the sovereign power, and 
distributes prizes to those most deserving. 
These rewards consist of bracelets or other val- 
uable jewelry, to which the girls and their fam- 
ilies attach great importance. Those so hon- 
ored fill the offices of sergeant and corporal. 
Punishment is very rare in this corps, and 
when it is inflicted it consists of a suspension 
from service fora period not exceeding three 
months. But duels are much. more frequent. 
They must be sanctioned, however, by the fe- 
male captain, and be fought with swords in 
presence’ of the entire company. When the 
death of one of the parties ensues the deceased 
receives a magnificent funeral, and the high 
priest pronounces a panegyric declaring that 
the deceased by her valor has merited eternal 
rest in the abode of the blessed. The survivor 
receives the congratulations of her companionss 
but, as a measure of discipline, she is sentenced 
to pass two months away from her company in 
fasting and prayer. The military organization 
of this battalion is so perfect that the entire 
army endeavors to imitate it. 
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From The Exanfiner. 
Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet. 

By M. lAbbé Hue, formerly Missionary 

Apostolic in China, Author of ‘ The 

Chinese Empire,” &c. In two volumes. 

Longman and Co. 

M. Huc has earned the good-will of Eng- 
lish readers, not only by his books, but by 
the kind of personal adventure detailed in 
them. As a traveller he is brave, liberal, 
and shrewd, a man whom Englishmen can 
understand and like, none the less because 
these qualities are accompanied with devout 
zeal on behalf of what he holds to be the 
true religion. In these volumes our friend 
the Abbé tells not his own adventures, but 
adventures of the early missionaries to the 
east, and appears more distinctly than ever 
as an Abbé of the Roman Church. The 
story begins with reference to intercourse 
between the East and West, even before the 
birth of Christ, relates all the Chinese 
dreams and prophecies of a great man who 
was to arise in the West (which led to the 
fetching in of Buddhism), and refers them all 
to Bethlehem ; collects then all the evidence 
in favor of the tradition that St. Thomas 
was the first Apostle to the Indies; and ends 
in these volumes before it has reached the 
name of Ferdinand Verbust, with the honors 
paid to Adam Schall by Chun Tche, the first 
Emperor (except the conqueror himself, who 
died-a few days after entering Pekin), of the 
triumphant race of Mantchoo Tartars ; and 
with the death of Chun Tché in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Adam Schall, 
M. Huc’s last hero, died in 1666, and the 
close of his life is not included in these vol- 
umes. 

‘As we have said, M. Huc appears in “this 
book distinctly as a Roman Catholic writing 
a.history that contains matter honorable to 
his church. Miracles, when they appear in 
any record, do not stagger him. When pro- 
pagation of the faith is in question, he con- 
fesses that he finds it easier to put faith in a 
miraculous than in a natural cause for an 
apparent marvel. Thus, after the miracle 
of an ugly child made lovely by baptismal 
water, told in connection with a persecution 
of Christians by Gazan, King of the Tartars, 
ended in 1298, M. Huc remarks: 


‘‘The circumstances of this event are 
related by St. Antoninus, as he received 
them from a Florentine who, after havin 
lived a long time amongst the Tartars, ha 
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been deputed to go into Europe and carry 
this interesting news to the sovereign pontiff 
and the Christian princes. Mosheim also 
relates the same fact, but does not appear to 
ut any great faith init. ‘Is it not possi- 

bie,’ says he, ‘ that a beautiful child may 
have been substituted for that monstrous 
being, and made to = for the son of 
Gazan?’ Yes, assuredly the thing is very 

ssible, but a miracle is still moreso; we 
Son not, like Mosheim, an insuperable ob- 
jection to miracles, and it is even difficult for 
us to comprehend the views of those who 
always prefer granting to the cunning of 
men what they refuse to the omnipotence of 
God.” 

Elsewhere of a miraculous conversion 
caused by the resplendent appearance on a 
mountain of Our Saviour, with the Queen 
of Heaven in bright raiment sitting by his 
side, Mosheim having remarked that the in- 
ventive monks set their own mark on the 
story by the introduction of the Virgin 
Mary, the Abbé observes that many will 
think Mosheim’s argument more ridiculous 
than the statement it opposes. The Abbé, 
too, is careful to suggest that the mariner’s 
compass, gunpowder, and the art of printing 
found their way into Europe because of the 
reports sent home by the monks who had 
gone out to China. 

The Abbé, however, is not, like some of 
his brotherhood, absurdly credulous. He 
admits that {there may have been romantic 
additions made to the legend of St. Thomas, 
who being recommended as an architect by 
Our Lord himself to King Gondaphorus, 
went therefore to India, and built the king a 
palace that he could not see, and which he 
told him he could only inhabit in eternity ; 
for which supposed mockery he was con- 
demned to be flayed alive and burnt. 

‘‘TIn the mean time, however, Sud, the 
brother of King Gondaphorus, died; and 
the king ordered him a magnificent funeral. 

‘‘ Now on the forth day, while the obse- 
quies were being performed, suddenly, to 
the astonishment and terror of all present, 
the dead man arose, and said to the king, 
‘That man whom you intended to flay and 
burn alive is the friend of God. The angels 
who serve God took me to Paradise, and 
showed me a superb palace, enriched with 
gold and silver, and precious stones; and 
whilst I stood struck with admiration before 
so much magnificence, they said to me, 
‘¢ That is the palace which Thomas built for 
your brother the King Gondaphorus, but he 





has rendered himself unworthy of it; if you 
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wish to live in it, we will pray God to 
resuscitate you, in order that you may pur- 
chase it of your brother, by restoring to 
him the money he gave for the building of 
it, and which he thinks he has lost.’’’ ”’ 


From St. Thomas we pass to St. Pantenus, 
who went to India in the year 189, and of 
whose mission it is only related that he 
brought home a Hebrew Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew which he found among the Indians. 
But the first efforts to convert Chinese and 
Tartars which produced substantial result 
were those made by that proselytizing Asiatic 
sect of the Nestorian Christians which plays 
so large a part in certain chapters of Church 
history. A record of their having been 
received with favor in the seventh century, 
by the first King of the liberal and brilliant 
dynasty of Thang, was dug up, as most 
readers know, in the year 1625, outside the 
walls of Si-ngan-Fou. It was a marble 
memorial tablet, ten feet high and five feet 
broad, on which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion that has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. 


«The inscription is, in the first place, as 
we have said, surmounted by a cross; then 
it contains a concise and tolerably clear 
exposition of Christian doctrine. The exist- 
ence of God in three persons, the Creator of 
all things, and this God named O-lo-ho, a 
transcription of Eloha, the Syriac name for 
God, identical in fact with the Hebrew words 
Elohah, Elohim ; in the succeeding columns 
an account of the creation of the world, the 
fall of man, through the seductions of 
Satan, and the subsequent general corrup- 
tion of the human race; the coming of 
Jesus Christ, expressed in terms which indi- 
cate the Nestorian opinions on the mystery 
of the Incarnation. 

‘After having given this dogmatic exposi- 
tion, too, the inscription speaks of the 
arrival of the missionaries, their protection 
by the emperor, the progress of the m,n | 
and the persecutions which the neophytes had 
to suffer. 

‘Such, then, is the early history of the 

ropagation of the faith in China, and the 
brief outline of Christian doctrine contained 
in the inscription of Si-ngan-Fou. It must 
have been a striking circumstance, certainly, 
to see a stone thus issuing unexpectedly from 
the bowels of the earth, in the midst of this 
ancient empire, to bear witness to the arti- 
cles of the anciént Catholic faith—the Trin- 
ity, the Incarnation, the Redemption, Grace 
Original Sin, Baptism, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and even down to the tonsure of 
the priests.” 





M. Hue gives the entire inscription as 
translated afresh by himself, and devotes 
much space to the arguments in favor of its 
authenticity, which are, we think, pretty 
conclusive. 

The narrative then takes for authority the 
Arab writers, who, when the Mussulman 
religion was extending over Asia, obtained 
much valuable information. 


‘¢ The literature of the Arabs is, in fact, 
the only one that can bring us on the track 
of the propagation of the Gospel in the far 
East. It has already afforded us several 
important indications ; and it is also from it 
we learn what became of the disciples of 
Olopen, of whom mention is made in the 
inscription of Si-ngan-Fou. The presence 
of Christians in China in the ninth century 
has been noticed by Renaudot, in an Arabic 
narrative of a voyage to India, which he 
translated first, and which was long errone- 
ously attributed to the celebrated historian 
Massoudi. This part of the narrative is by 
an intelligent and well-informed man, named 
Abou-Zeyd Hassan de Syraf. He speaks 
from the information of an eye-witness, Ibn- 
Vahab, a Mussulman merchant of Bassora, 
who had visited not only the ports of China, 
but also the imperial city Si-ngan-Fou, situ- 
ated at the distance of two month’s journey 
from the sea.’’ 


Ibn-Vahab tells an odd story of a display 
made to him (about the year 900) by the 
Emperer of China of the pictures of the 
saints of all religions which he had collected 
in a box. 


‘¢¢ Here is Moses and his staff, with the 
children of Israel.’ 

‘¢¢ That is true, said the Emperor; but 
Moses showed himself on a very small stage ; 
and his people were not very well disposed 
towards him. 

“<«T resumed, Here is Jesus, sitting 
upon an ass, and surrounded by his 
Apostles. 

‘¢¢The Emperor said, He, too, had very 
little time to appear on the stage. His 
mission did not last more than thirty 
months.’ 

‘*‘Tbn-Vahab continued to pass the pro- 
phets in review; but we will confine our- 
selves to a part of what was said. Ibn- 
Vahab added that above the figure of each 
— there was a long inscription, which 

e supposed to contain their names, the 
names of their countries, and the circum- 
stances accompanying their mission. After- 
wards he continued thus, ‘I saw the face of 
the prophet (Mahomet), upon whom be 
peace! He was mounted on a camel, and 
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his ——— also on camels, were placed 

around him. They all wore Arab coverin 

on their feet, and had tooth-picks at their 

ase. As I began to weep the Emperor 
esired the interpreter to ask me the cause 

of my tears. I replied, There is our prophet 

—our Lord, and my cousin, upon him be 

! 


‘¢¢The Emperor answered, You have 
ome truly ; he and his people have raised 
the most glorious empire, only he has not 
been able to see with his own eyes the em- 
pire he founded. ‘The edifice was only seen 

y those who came after him. 

‘*<T saw the pictures of a great number 
of other prophets: some were making the 
sign of across by uniting the thumb and fore- 
finger, as if they meant by this movement to 
signify some truth. Certain of the figures 
were represented standing on their feet, and 
making signs with their fingers towards 
heaven. ‘There were also other pictures, 
but the interpreter told me these represented 
the prophets of India and China.’’ 


Presently we come to Prester John, who 
was a true Nestorian, and in whose reality 
the Abbé Huc believes. John, he says, isa 
corruption of the title Khan, and the Priest 
John of Europe was the Khan of the Ker- 
aites, the successive Khans being confused 
into the notion of one very long-lived per- 
son. 

The Khan of the Keraites sank at last 
under the might of Genghis Khan, with 
whom began those fears and sorrows suf- 
fered'in Kastern Europe by invasions of 
the Tartars, whose name of Tartar was 
perhaps intentionally written Tartar to ex- 
press their infernal origin,—as St. Louis 
said when they threatened even France 
itself: «* We shall drive them back into the 
Tartarus from which they spring, or else 
they shall send us to the Heaven we pray 
for.”” 

M. Huc’s story now follows the narratives 
that are left to usof perilous and adventurous 
embassies sent by Christian princes to the 
Tartar Khans, the grim figure of Genghis 
Khan having been first duly painted in bold 
colors. Then we read of the ravages of the 
Mongols in Georgia, Armenia, Poland, Hun- 
gary. Pope Gregory IX declared himself to 
be paralysed by his quarrel with Frederic 
Barbarossa, and the Christians suffered. In 
1245 a Council at Lyons, assembled by Pope 
Innocent IV., ordered fasts and prayers 
against the Mongols, advised exposed nations 
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towns, and suggested that missionaries should 
be sent to the chiefs of the barbarians ‘‘ with 
letters from the Pope entreating them to shed 
no more Christian blood, and to be converted 
to the true faith.’’ They were brave men— 
men of the true faith, whatever its forms— 
who, in accordance with this counsel, ven- 
tured their lives in Tartary. Four Domi- 
nicians went to Persia, to the camp of the 
Tartar general Baidjou ; three Franciscans, 
among whom was John of Plano Carpini, 
went to Tartary. M. Huc’s narrative accom- 
panies them upon their way, and tells the 
courage they displayed in situations of great 
peril. Then follows an account of the em- 
bassies sent by Louis IX of France, dating 
from his reception of envoys with letters, 
who professed to come from the Tartar Prince 
Iltchikadai, telling of the conversion to 
Christianity of the Grand Khan and his 
tributary kings, and of the intention of the 
Tartars to codperate with Christendom against 
the Saracens. King Louis replied at once 
with an embassy of three Dominicans, who 
took with them as his gift to the Mongol 
Emperor, a chapel in the form of a tent. 
These monks found many Nestorian Chris- 
tians among the Tartars, and King Louis, 
while himself engaged on a crusade, though 
his first embassy had only met with affront, 
having heard again of the conversion of a 
Tartar Prince named Sartak, despatched two 
Franciscan monks, William of Rubruk and 
Bartholemew of Cremona, upon a new mis- 
sion to Tartary. These holy men were passed 
on to the Great Khan himself; at the court 
of which enlightened potentate the mission- 
aries found table-rappers and table-turners, 
among other objects of curiosity ! 

Out of the religious ‘‘ Society of Brother 
Travellers,’’ instituted at about the same 
time, there sprang other embassies. M. Huo 
follows the records closely, taking first one 
clue and then another, by way of Kubla 
Khan, Marco Polo, and Tamerlane, till at 
the beginning of his second volume he has 
found his way to Francois Xavier, and his 
resolve for the conversion of the Chinese, 
Of the exertions and experiences of Father 
Ricci, Father Roger, and their friends there 
is abundant record, and they occupy a large 
part of the second volume of this history. | 
Very noble episodes in it are those of the 
attempt of fearless Father Goés to travel by 





to block up their roads and fortify their 





land out of India to Pekin, and of the jour: 
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ney of another Indian missionary, Father 
Andrada, to Thibet. 


** During his long stay in Yarkand, Father 
Gots was not unfrequently in danger of los- 
ing his life through the fanaticism of the 
Mussulmans. One day a furious man eame 
suddenly to his house, and placing his scym- 
itar against his breast, threatened to plunge 
it in, if he did not instantly render homage 
to the prophet Mahomet. The courageous 
missionary calmly looked at him, gently put 
aside the scymitar, and said, ‘Go, I know 
not who Mahomet is.’ ’’ 


The next hero of M. Huc’s book is Father 
Schall, who shares the post of honor in its 
later pages with the more distinguished 
Chinese converts of whom record is left. The 
most illustrious of these was Dr. Paul, a 
statesman near the person of the Emperor, 
and at the same time a celebrated Chinese 
author. Of this convert, says M. Huc: 


‘‘, During our own residence in China, we 
went one day to visit his tomb, in the envi- 
rons of Schang-Hai, not far from the banks 
of the Blue River. It was an immense 
tumulus, of a pyramidal shape, rising in the 
midst of a field now overgrown with creeping 

lants and brambles ; and around this great 
hillock enclosing the remains of the cele- 
brated Scu-Colao, we found lying on the 
ground some fragments of a pillar and of 
sculptures which had formerly constituted a 
portion of a triumphal arch and of a funeral 
monument now crumbled to dust. There is 
not so much as an inscription to indicate the 
name of him to whom the monument was 
erected. We should ourselves have passed 
the place without notice had not a neophyte 
of Schang-Hai who accompanied us stopped 
us and said, ‘There is the burial place of 


~~ yo reece yng Grand Colao of 
the last emperor of the of Ming.’ 
We knelt rs say ona mutilated Frogmentof 
granite, and whilst we were repeating a 
- er for the deceased, we saw passing a 
ittle way off some Chinese nts, who, 
frem the wretched tattered state of their 
garments, and from their legs being covered 
with blackish mud, we conjectured to be re- 
turning from their labor in the rice fields. 
They stopped, and gazing at us with an air 
of half stupid astonishment, not unmixed 
with malice, said, ‘See, there is a master 
of the worshippers of the Lord of Heaven ; 
he is praying for the dead!’ The peasants 
who spoke thus were the descendants of Dr. 
Paul! The family was still very numerous, 
but had long fallen into apostasy and the 
most abject misery.”’ 

Father Schall, after a long struggle with 
the astrologers, defeated their arts against 
him through the testimony,on behalf of his 
own science, furnished in September 1644 by 
an eclipse, and was appointed by the Emperor 
—first of the Mantchoo dynasty—* Presi- 
dent of all that concerns Celestial Litera- 
ture.’’ In that high office at Court he was 
able greatly to assist his weaker brethren, 
until the death of Chun-T’ché, the event 
with which the work of M. Huc now closes. 

‘¢¢ For my own part,’ wrote Father Schall 
to his friends in Europe, ‘I owe an especial 
mourning to the memory of the Emperor. 
For the seventeen years of his reign he never 
ceased to bestow on me many marks of kind- 
ness and regard ; at my request he did much 
for the welfare of his empire, and would 
doubtless have déne much more if a prema- 
ture death had not thus carried off, at the 
age of twenty-four, this certainly intelligent 
and highly-gifted young man.’ ”’ 





Quack, Derivation or.—Should the 
quack-derivation question remain still unsettled, 
may I venture to forward you the following 
quotation, as throwing some light on the origin 
of the term ? - 


** Now we have many chimneys, and yet our 
tenderlings complain of reumes, catarres, and 

ses; then had we none but reredores, and our 

eads did never ake. For, as the smoke in 
those days was supposed to be a sufficient 
hardening for the timber of the house, so it 
was reputed a far better medicine to keep the 
good man and his family from the quacke or 
pose, wherewith as then very few were ac- 
quainted.”’—Harrison’s Description of Eng- 
land, prefixed to Hollinshed, 1577. 


It #s evident that here the quacke means the 
disease, not the doctor; a disease, I fancy, some- 
how connected with that terrible attack of that 





mysterious complaint, ‘ the poofs,’’ from which 
good Queen Bess and Mr. Secretary suffered 
such misery one cold winter. This quacke 
seems to have been something new, and of 
course for that reason fashionable,—affected by 
the ‘‘ tenderlings ’’ of the times as the ‘* proper 
sort of thing to have,’’ and indicative of deli- 
cate nurture and much ‘‘coddling.”? The 
** quacke-doctor ’? must have been a fashionable 
style of man, not meddling much with the poor, 
and familiar with boudoirs, curing the new 
disease with new and wondrous remedies: do- 
ing much what his successors do even in our 
own time, but with the incalculable advantage 
of having a semi-imaginary disease ready made 
to his hand, instead of finding it necessary to 
invent one, as they, poor souls, have to do in 
these more matter-of-fact days ! re 

G. H. Kinestex 


—WVotes and Queries. 














THE LAIRD’S SEAM. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LAIRD’S SEAM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEG OF ELIBANK.”’ 
CHAPTER I. . 
An old tumbledown house, which had 
been white but was now relieved by sundry 
grass-green patches, stood, seventy years ago, 
at the end of a short, straight avenue run- 
ning through a belt of Scotch firs; beyond 
which, all around stretched as bleak and 
rashy moorland as ever clad the poor wards 
of Lanark. The house was not without pre- 
tension : it aimed at being a small place—a 
laird’s mansion; but it had no air of pros- 
perity, from its name of Watery Butts (and 
the winter rain lay weeks in the furrows of 
its sour, stiff clay soil) to the gray stones 
rent and shattered upon its steep roof, the 
lintels of the small battered windows defaced 
and worn, the wooden work crumbled down, 
and the battered door opening with two 
leaves like a cupboard. Within there was 
the same evidence of narrow means or wan- 
ing fortunes: the sitting-room, originally 
panelled, was destitute of all more modern 
pretensions to elegance, or even comfort; 
the bare carpet of thick, gray woolen stuff 
was not superior to what might be met with 
in the best room of the one-story farmhouse 
built on the first arable farm beyond these 
moors; the table was of wainscot, and in 
the light of the‘ hearth a young woman, 
with homely striped skirts, and keys at her 
side as the mistress of the house, sat 
spinning yarn from a dark polished wheel. 
The mansion might have fallen into the 
hands of tenant owners of the humbler 
class,—moorland farmers only raised a step 
above their cottars—but for the central fig- 
ure, a man of sixty, poring, with keen eyes 
whose lashes were white as snow, over the 
cobwebbed, yellow papers of the pigeon- 
holes in an ancient escritoire mounted on 
spindle legsand planted by the window, occa- 
sionally laying them down to handle with 
his big, bony hands a few dull chipped 
stones contained in the drawer of the same 
repository, and compare. them with a rough 
basket at his feet filled with the same smutty 
material. The coarse plaiden coat, the 
weighty peaggnt shoes, the tangled gray 
hair, no more degraded their owner than 
the ponderous, clumsy, dim frame can over- 
shadow a work of the painter’s art. 
The October sun, now setting behind 
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these dreary tracks, shot its rays through 
the dispersed, erect, black pines, and piere- 
ing the lozenged panes, fell upon the Laird 
of Watery Butts, dreaming his phantasy ; 
and a broad, furrowed brow of genius was 
Ringan Cockburn’s, with sharp features, and 
eyes of wonderful fire looking out beneath 
their silvery brows. There was nobleness 
about Ringan Cockburn that no poverty 
vould clog, youth that no old age could 
quench. He was musing earnestly, with a 
flush rising upon his sunken cheek: sud- 
denly he threw down stones and papers, sat 
erect in his leather-covered elbow chair, 
and called ‘Thrift,’ in tones of cheery 
command. 

Thrift Cockburn—twice Thrift Cockburn, 
the old Laird’s daughter and only child, and 
at five-and-twenty the composed wife of the 
laird’s nephew and heir, a Cockburn of a — 
younger branch of the same gnarled tree— 
obeyed the summons ; and there side by side, - 
as if for comparison, were the starry light 
of science—all the purer that it was less a 
thing of facts than of conviction, that it 
was idealized in its life-long struggle against 
groping ignorance and cumbersome difficul- 
ties—and the lowlier, commoner, more 
blessed beam of household love, lifting as 
with angel’s wings the simple, unreasoning, 
instinctive nature to the higher, stronger 
spirit within whose circle it had flourished— 
as if the little social moorland lark had flut- 
tered fearlessly to the plumed breast of the 
lonely, ‘royal eagle. Thrift Cockburn was 
no exemplification of the somewhat hard- 
fisted, homely virtue, once so esteemed on 
Scotch lips that it crept into a Christian 
appellation, pronounced with a benediction 
over tiny, unconscious faces in many a 
heathery nook, from the Solway to the high- 
land-born Forth and Tay. Thrift Cockburn 
was tall and shapely, with a round, dimpled 
face, like a scarlet-streaked apple in the 
Bothwell orchards, and eyes bluer than the 
‘¢ flower of the flax,’? which she bade her 
Watsow. It wasa kindly, blithe face, with 
its own peculiar bloom, that neither mildew 
nor rust could wear away—that would sur- 
vive the carle time and care with the best, 
and whose little lines of wilfulness never for 
a moment combated with the great reverence 
that nestled under her curch as beneath her 
maiden snood. Thrift Cockburn could dare 





her domestic, long-legged, red-headed Jean;. 
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or ban the dark vagabond gipsy that would 
fascinate her with his evil eye, while his tat- 
tered comrade lifted her griddle cakes or her 
‘¢ gray cock ; ’’ and soundly shake her little 
urchin when he meddled with his grand- 
father’s treasures, his dried weeds, or his 
stones and rude wooden models. But she 
had faith that never doubted her manly 
Wat—faith that could lift mountains and 
cast them into the sea for her gray- 
haired father, the beggared Laird of Watery 
Butts. 

*¢ Thrift,”’ the Laird addressed her with 
confident congratulation, ‘‘ I see my way as 
clear as day. When the pit’s down, your 
tortune’s won.” 

** Do you say so, father! ’’ replied Thrift, 
with answering gladness, as if she had not 
heard the same story fifty times; ‘I’m 
blithe to hear it; not but what I can bear 
puirtith, but your growing auld, and Wat 
will lay aside the plough and ride with 
his marrows, and wee Wat will grow up to 
@ grand inheritance ; and you shall be hon- 
ored as the doer of all and the benefactor 
of the country-side, never to be lichtlied 
more. I’m glad that you’ve fand the 
seam.’’ 

‘*Tt’s no found, lassie,’’ interrupted the 
Laird, haat only sure to be; the metals 
are the same, and they take the very dip, 
and I canna be baffled by another hitch. 
No!” said Ringan Cockburn, striking the 
table with his broad hand, and speaking 
with a prophet’s glowing certainty; ‘ the 
victory’s won. I see the hill-head, with the 
blocks of hard, clean coal—it’s parrot, 
Thrift, as I’m a living man—binged house- 
high, and the train of carts with their Clydes- 
dale mares, and the stout carters bending 
beneath their load, and whistling and crack- 
ing their whips as they drive away to their 
ten miles’ distant homes, and the black-a- 
viced, souple miners swinging in the tubs, 
and receiving their bright silver groats at 
the week’s end. My word, the Laird of 
Briary Wood, with its waving holms of 
wheat and barley, wad fain niffer with the 
Laird of Watery Butts; such a hairst he 
will reap from his peat hags, as Briary 
Wood and all his generation , niver saw. 
We'll rebuild the old house, Thrift ; we’ll 
have policies and herb gardens and pleasure 
gardens. Young Wat will get College 


learning, and sit in the London Parliament, | 
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and maintain the rights of Scotland, and 
counsel King George; and, lassie, I’ll lay 
down my weary banes and dee in peace.” 

“Dinna speak o’ dee’in,, father,’’ cried 
Thrift, ‘* with fortune at the-door : gin Wat 
were but in to hear the news.’’ 

‘‘ They have termed me a fule and a mad- 
man, Thrift,’’ continued Ringan Cockburn, 
unheeding her; ‘‘ gentle and simple have 
charged me with wasting your means; they 
have said I would bring you to,,vant and 
misery, and now, with the Lojd’s will 
their children’s children will, owe me their 
bread.’”’ 

‘¢ The Lord has blessed you, father,” ex- 
claimed Thrift, devoutly ; ‘‘ he has given to 
you to return gude for evil.’ 

‘‘He gave me a gude bairn, Thrift,’ 
responded her father, affectionately, ‘* that 
never failed me in my troubles, and that 
can now rejoice wi’ me when my jewel’s 
found.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ pleaded Thrift, 
‘“* Wat never said you nay.”’ 

The Laird patted her comely cheek and 
smiled. ‘+ Wat’s a long-sighted chap, and 
has a wife and a wean to protect, and he’s 
been patient, forby eydent ; I’m content.”’ 

‘¢ But when will the coal be howkit, and 
the country side tell’d, and crowns instead 
of bodles in our purse? ’’ demanded Thrift. 

The Laird looked down reprovingly. 
‘‘ Bairn, Rome wasna built in ae day—it’s 
a fair cry to Lochawe—yet it’s yonder, 
Thrift, ayont the blue hills ; I saw it aince, 
and its wild swans and kilted clans, 
when I was a laddie, and Rob Roy yet 
brattled ower the vale of Mentéith, and 
there was word of axes and claymores 
instead of picks and shools. The pit is not 
sunk to its last fathom, there maun be gude 
hire to transform mair hedgers and ditchers 
into miners and banksmen, and but a cauld 
coal to blow at in the mean time.’’ The 
Laird reflected. ‘‘ Ay, it’s never darker 
than afore dawn.”’ 

Thrift’s gleeful face fell, though she strove 
not to be daunted, and would cling to the . 
bright certainty that had been presented to 
her, for one moment, to be wrested the next 
from her grasp. 

‘¢ Tt will be but a few shifte mair, father, 
and when Wat is convinced that success is 
so nigh— ”’ 

The Laird’s. brow contracted. 


wistfully, 


* Wat’s 
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honest, but he is dull, and he grows thrawn, 
-and it is ill to stoop to my younger brither’s 
orphan son.”’ 

**Q! father, dinna blame Wat; he wad 
work or want for you, ony day; but he’s 
over anxious and he’s ill-advised,’’ pleaded 
Thrift, faithfully. 

‘* And my arms are stiff, and the day’s 
gone by, when there was no want 0’ hands 
to maw the hay, and cut the oats, and big 
the peats f « the Maister of Watery Butts ; 
and my fe .ows look askant on me at kirk 
and at market, and hold puir Wat no better 
than a griev. 0: a ploughman, and wonder 
at his puir cpirit that jowks to my mag- 
gots. ‘That’s the way o’t, Thrift, and sirs, 
its high time it were ended.” 

A new impulse swayed Thrift; she threw 
her arms round her father’s neck: ‘* How 


daur they, father, how daur they?’’ she 
sobbed, ‘* you that were aye ower gude and 
wise, and never waured a plack on ae sin, 
and labored for the weal o’ ane an a’. 
how can they ?”’ 

The Laird clasped his hands, and looked 
straight before him with frank pride. 


0, 


66 Ay, 
Thrift, I showed them how to bore the well 
at the Pends; I bade Willie Lumsden straw 
lime on his barren rigs, and this day they 
bear twofold. I planted scores 0’ elms and 
beeches that ‘ will grow when we are sleep- 
ing,’ and wave their green tops when Wat 
and you are threescore ; I have built a mill, 
though my red land’s no great; I’ve had 
neep seed and grass seed frae foreign lands ; 
the best is but little, but I’ve done my best, 
though I impoverished myself to enrich the 
beechen bog that’s a slough of despond to 
this hour; and the yellow sandstones of 
my quarry were mauverish as snuff ere they 
had been months exposed to sun and 
wind.”’ 

** And you have dealt aumouses, father, 
to the sick and infirm ; and you gave your 
barn to the tramping preacher that Briary 
Wood and Clay Gates drove off . their 
lands.”’ 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue Laird had donned his gray cloak and 
blue bonnet, and was out in the tempestu- 
ous October ¢wilight, plodding, with bent 
head, but unrelaxing foot, to the ruddy fire 
that, like a beacon at sea, burned night and 
day on one spot on the waste, there to hold 
his vigil. 

MDCLXXXIII. 
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‘* The summer had been cold and wet,”’ 

And stuff was unco green.”’ 
And on the moorlands of Watery Butts the 
hardy reapers were yet cutting down the 
crop that, in spite of the Laird’s experi- 
ments, the winter snow might surprise 
a-field. Wat Cockburn was superintending 
their laborers. 

Thrift’s satellite, Jean, was an out- 
worker. Thrift was alone at her warm 
hearth, the windows rattling and the clouds 
drifting without—alone save for little Wat, 
who sat in his corner marshalling flocks and 
herds of the dry, brown, empty husks of 
field-peas, and knobbed fir-tops. Thrift 
span and pondered, rose to set the great pot 
on the kitchen fire, and to mingle and stir 
its warm, wholesome mess; but it was not 
of the tired harvest hands she thought, or 
even of Wat’s coming in cold and hungry 
from his day’s toil. Thrift dwelt upon her 
father’s words with the pertinacity of a 
temper early imbued with a portion of the 
Laird’s ardor, and an affection made up of 
respect and protecting fondness. The Laird 
had been an abstracted, singular, scheming 
man all his life; and in spite of the un- 
selfishness of his motives and actions, and 
the occasional flashes of gggd-fortune which 
he caught, he was demurred™at by his con- 
temporaries, as men, like water, will lovea 
dead level and an oldchannel. Thrift knew 
better. Thrift honored him far more than 
if he had been proven worldly-wise, instead 
of crack-brained. Thrift was fond of him 
as one is fond of an object peculiarly his 
own, with wants and weaknesses to be 
softly covered with a holy mantle. In many 
respects (whisper it not in the ears of sul- 
tans) Thrift was more engrossed with her 
father than her husband, although she had 
married Wat from true love, and was a 
faithful, tender wife, because Wat was in- 
dependent of her—Wat was strong, she but 
his weaker helpmeet. 

Thrift studied and re-studied her house- 
hold resources; she would fain aid her 
father in his strait, contribute to the re- 
motest chance of his fulfilling his long-pro- 
claimed feat. The peril and precariousness 
of his undertaking Had its own hold on her 
woman’s imagination ; she felt (but proba+ 
bly in a keener degree) like Royal Isabella 
when she pledged her crown jewels and be- 
stowed the monies on the voyages Columbus. 
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Blessings on woman’s faith! It may have 
stranded many a deluded bark, but it has 
also landed many a good ship—the rudder 
gone, the hold sprunga leak. But Thrift 
was sorely puzzled, her means were so very 
small, and there were gaps innumerable for 
the price of the first sold grain; there were 
servants’ wages, and needful repairs, and 
groceries, and wearing apparel, besides old 
accounts to be looked to. Wat, too, had 
long disapproved of the Laird’s proceedings, 
and now it was scarcely to be hoped that, in 
order to promote them in their extremity, 
he should again relinquish the better part 
of his particular earnings and the capital on 
which the family depended for all foreign 
aid during the long winter. Wat was so 
twitted for facility of temper and weakness 
of will by his thoughtless, complacent ac- 
quaintances, that he might be driven to 
assert his prerogative to the utmost. 

At last a project occurred to her, though 
it was humble—so humble that the little bit 
of pride in Thrift’s warm heart cried out 
against it,and had to be silenced by the 
brave doctrine to which she had listened 
from childhood—that honest means, how- 
over plain and poor, are dignified and 
graced the moment they are applied toa 
high end. 

‘¢ My father and Wat, though Watery 
Butts and its title deeds have belonged to 
our forbears’ sin’ the memory of man, have 
not thought shame to cast their oats money 
a day, and slave forme. I will put on my 
red mantle, and fill my basket with butter, 
and eggs, and young chickens, and hanks 
-of yarn, and maybe some napery, and carry 
it into the merchants of Ravenston. I 
haena’ money acquaintances to forgather 
‘wi’, and what need I heed though they say 
there’s the Leddy 0’ Watery Butts forced, 
.puir woman, to bode away her own gear 
like ony cadger’s wife trampin’ wi’ her 
creel? Jean canna be spared, and wad 
make no bargain. I see na, though I were 
a warlock, how else | could earn a penny.” 

Thrift would conceal her simple device 
from the ‘Laird; she would start in the 
morning before he was astir, but over night 
she must confide it to Wat and obtain his 
consent. She first settled the minutia of 
her plan, as she spun by her lamp, while 
Wat read his old newspaper and attended to 
the horse suppering. After her father had 
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returned from ‘ the sinking,’’ and partaken 
of the frugal supper; when Jean, leading 
her male squad of ploughboy and herdboy, 
had entered, to profit by ‘‘ the worship,” 
which rose so quaintly and soothingly— 
Thrift’s clear voice leading the pslam, Wat’s 
deep notes chiming in, Ringan’s impressive 
broken bass uttering lofty verse and reverent 
prayer ;—then, when servants were dis- 
missed; and Ringan had retired to rest; 
and little Wat, with his brown cheek 
pressed against his pillow, and his chubby 
hand still grasping bis fir-tops, slept the 
dreamless sleep of infancy ; and Thrift and 
Wat sat beside their own ingle and talked 
in the fearless confidence of man and wife, 
heart knit to heart in the closest, kindest 
bonds—then Thrift unfolded her little 
secret, and pleaded her cause with her hand 
on Wat’s knee, and her blue eyes on his 
face. But Wat’s ear had been poisoned, 
and his heart steeled, his very love for the 
speaker hardening him the more against 
her enterprise. 

Wat Cockburn was thoroughly frank, 
manly, and true-hearted, as he was a hand- 
some fellow, with a warm Gothic tint of 
complexion and hair, but he had Gothic 
traits in mind as well as body: he was not 
bright, he was not deep, he was rather slow, 
poor fellow, in intellect, though excitable in 
temper ; and like most people who acquire 
an idea by inches and frequently at second- 
hand, he was exceedingly hard to dispossess 
of a notion once imbibed: he was apt to be 
stubborn. With all sincere regard for the 
Laird, he had allowed himself to be con- 
vinced that the Laird’s perpetual draining, 
planting, building, and boring, was an in- 
fatuation which, with his declining finances 
and the nature of Watery Butts, would land 
the household in ruin. 

Now the Laird could do what he chose 
with his own, but with Wat lay what might 
be called the executive power exerted on the 
fields ; besides, when he first came to Watery 
Butts from another country, to introduce 
himself to his relations, and to be won by 
and win Thrift, he had sunk his little patri- 
mony on the family property—and Ringan 
Cockburn, with all his schemitg, was simple 
and candid asa child in admitting another 
man’s claims, however they might interfere 
with the consuming pursuit of the phantoms 
of his busy brain. For the last few months 
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there had been a secret struggle at Watery 
Butts, almost harder to suffer than open 
contention, seeing that it was between those 
who had till now been kith and kin in heart 
as well as blood : stolid opposition, grudging 
concessions, from Wat, met by impatience 
and half scorn and soreness of spirit from 
the Laird ;—Wat growing ever more dogged, 
the Laird more resentful, only Thrift, like a 
house-pigeon, flying between. Perhaps Wat, 
manly as he was, had his own unsuspected 
littleness in the matter of Thrift’s enamour- 
ment of her father ; at least, it was as his 
Thrift that he would not hear of her journey 
to Ravenston, a seller nota buyer ; it should 
never be said that he could not support his 
wife by the sweat of his brow; that while 
Watery Butts was theirs, or he retained the 
use of his stout hands, she was driven to 


. such shifts. 


It was in vain that Thrift reminded him 
that, according to country tradition, Sir 
Allan's daughter, who had wedded a Cock- 


burn in their palmy days, on the temporary, 


forfeiture of their estate during historical 
reverses, @ misfortune from which they never 
recovered—better the whole had gone than 
the restoration of the mere haggs of Watery 
Butts—the widow and her daughters had 
for a time maintained themselves by plaiting 
rush mats in a neighboring cottage. 

Wat would acknowledge no precedent: 
there was necessity in their case, but none 
in hers; she might be thankful while he 
wasspared. For the Laird and his maggots, 
he was a good man, but he was flying in 
the face of Providence; it was time he lis- 
tened to reason. 

Thrift was keenly mortified and disap- 
pointed. She longed to abet her father in 
his need; she could not bear that Wat 
should secede to the side of his detractors ; 
she piqued herself on her influence with 
Wat, and this was the first time that it had 
failed since he came amongst them, s0 
strapping and sincere, so industrious and 
affectionate, since they held their trysts 
where the purple iris and the golden marsh 
marigold gave a July splendor to the lonely 
water stealing across the gray moor; and 
Thrift remembered sundry rash pledges and 
doting declarations into which even sober 
Wat Cockburn had plunged in the height of 
his malady, and felt a very ill-used and 
indignant woman sitting with her arms 
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tightly crossed, and her eyes smarting in 
the fire-light, with Wat at her side, one 
great block of cold cruel opposition, yet 
glancing slily down at her, and inwardly 
groaning under the smiting of his conscience 
—for the vanquished do not always bear 
away the only or the severest wound in the 
conflict. 
CHAPTER III. 

Turirt, whose humors were wont to be 
passing vapors, under this provocation both 
lay down and rose up in bitterness. Wat 
was off ere she awoke, while there was yet a 
star in the bleak morning sky, to marshal 
his troop, and to see them whet their sickles 
before he returned for breakfast. The Laird 
was abroad, too, striding, early as it~was, to 
his Will-o’-the-wisp on the moor—so com- 
pletely the centre of his aspirations, that if 
it should be quenched, Thrift felt as if the 
very lamp of life, that still burned so brightly 
in the old student of nature’s making, would 
leap up and sink in premature darkness. 

Thrift went sullenly about her household 
duties, was listless and careless about her 
usual brisk business, soundly rebuffed little 
Wat when he was attacked with a refractory 
desire to continue dabbling in the water 
from which he had emerged, in order to 
proceed with the next stages of his toilette, 
sending him shaking, with defiant little sobs, 
to stand with his smeared face turned to the 
chamber wall. At length breakfast was 
ready ; and catching little Wat by the hand, 
to drag him from the demon fire, Thrift 
issued into the raw air, traversing the little 
fir wood swaying in the morning breeze, and 
turning her steps to the pit in order to 
summon her father to his morning meal. 
There was an unusual stir about the work- 
ing, and Thrift paused on the first knowe to 
watch the scene. There it lay, so close to 
her that she could not only distinguish the 
actors, but hear their words. There were 
the heaps of hardened, trampled-down clay- 
slatey shale, and limestone surrounding the 
smouldering peat fire—there the black 
yawning cavity, in which treasures more 
potent than diamonds might lie buried— 
there the rade machine that creaked round 
and round, dragged by the old gray pony, 
with his dizzying mechanical pace, and the 
crick in the neck he seemed to have acquired 
in his endless circles. The whole had a 
cheerlessness, and .a dismal, crumbling 


‘ 


— a 
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aspect, that seemed to esche'y gain, and to 
pertain to disaster and decay; and agreed 
with the cold October sky, and the flat which 
it overlooked. 

But in place of the slouching, lounging 
figure or two that waited on the ascent of 
the tub, and emptied its contents, and the 
one stationary man that contemplated their 
labors, there was a little knot of excited 
workmen, remonstrating against the solitary 
voice of command they yet hesitated to dis- 
obey. 

The Laird stood erect and still, extending 
his arm and giving his orders clearly and 
distinctly as ever he had done in his life. 

‘“* Unyoke the pony, and you, Simon Moys, 
lead him ower to Claygates ; his wind’s sair 
spent, but his back’s no broken, and he’ll 
supply the place of the gude gray mare that 
fell wi’ the full cart and broke hir hough- 
bane last night; the lave, e’en gang into 
the gin, and yoke to the trams, and pull 
shouther to shouther till noon.” 

The men looked at each other rebelliously, 
and then a spokesman came forward a pace, 
and addressed Ringan Cockburn—< It may 
be neeborlike, Laird, for you to lend a hand 
to Claygates wi’ the corn no in, and Marti- 
mas nigh,’’ he said, grumblingly, but re- 
spectfully, as men will respect those who 
have self-respect written broadly, even in 
furrows and bleached hair; ‘and I’ll say 
we would be sweer to resist your bidding, 
for you’re a just master and a kind; and 
some 0’ us hae been born and bred on your 
land; but to render ourselves brute beasts 
to pleasure you, and work out your dreams, 
is mair than ony mortals could accord.’’ 

There was an acquiescent murmur from 
his companions, followed by a pause. The 
Laird lifted his hand to his brow, and then 
looked in the rough weather-beaten face of 
the ringleader with bright, unflinching eyes, 
without a contortion of passion or shame 
disturbing a muscle of his own countenance. 

** Man Simon,”’ he said, simply and com- 
posedly, ‘‘ yer so far richt, I would be nee- 
borlike in the hairst to Claygates, were it 
in my power, but I’m sair straitened for 
siller; I’m sending off puir Rory, whose 
forbear I rode when I was a laddie, no to 
help Claygates, but to bring mea last pound- 
note or the coal be found.”’ 

The men stirred and stared in blank dis- 
may, and then broke into a unanimous out- 
cry: 
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**Gie iu, Laird, howk nae deeper; ye’ve 
waured ower muckle already ; the day’s dead 
set against you; and you'll never licht a 
spunk frae that hole.” 

But the Laird’s voice bore down the 
clamour, like a trumpet, such a rallying 
sound was in its dauntless words—“ Gie in, 
when the hard battle’s fought and victory 
won—the fuel that shall blink on our hearth- 
stanes and gladden them, and raise mair big- 
gins on Watery Butts than there are anns 
on a barley head! Doubt Providence, while 
he’s left ae twig to hingon by! Yer mistaen 
lads; ’’ and casting off his coat, Ringan 
Cockburn laid his own hands on the poles, 
as if the might of his spirit alone would im- 
pel dull wood and rusty iron. But the men 
were shamed for the moment, and inspired 
with a common reaction. ‘Na, Laird,” 
they said confusedly, pushing forward, 
** we'll no fail you now. We'll stick by you 
anither day, though we be to replace Rory: 
wha kens but this may be the last bout, and 
something may be in’t?” and, as if they 
had been oracles, these rude, impulsive men, 
while they pulled round the machine with 
right good will, a faint, hollow call, repeated 
and prolonged, rose from the pit-mouth. 
Was it, after all, the proclamation of great 
tidings,—had the last mine been driven to 
victory—the planting of the standard on new 
fields that were to render unfavorable Watery 
Batts opulent and famous? The men tugged 
and strained till drops started on their toil- 
worn brows, and a strange fire of kindled ex- 
pectation glowed in their eyes. The Laird 
stood firm, with but a tighter contraction of 
the sagacious lip, and an unconscious lower- 
ing of the white eyebrows, but how the great 
heart within must have panted and prayed ! 

No tub containing the smallest fragment 
of the long-sought, much-coveted mineral, 
whether in slaty layers or shining lumps—a 
white scarred face, how unlike the harbinger 
of fortune and thanksgiving—a hoarse voice, 
calling out wildly, ‘‘ Row, for God’s sake, 
there’s twa forby me, and the sides 0’ the 
mine are cracking like the ice on Cambus 
Loch.” 

The fated words were scarcely uttered, the 
tottering feet landed, when a hollow rumble, 
like the roar of a serf, a muffled, sharp re- 
port like the crack of a volley of musketry, 
a concussion of the solid earth beneath their 
feet, a cloud of dust rising from that great 
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yawning grave, and men’s hearts, quailing, 
ebbing for a second, flowing back in a wail 
and lament of horror and woe. 

‘Laird, Laird!” called Simon Moys, 
clutching his master by the arm, and con- 
fronting him with dire accusation in his ap- 
palled, wrathful face, ‘‘ ye tempted the Lord 
wha had gien us the braid peat moss and 
bidden us be content, and his curse has fallen 
for your sin on innocent heads.” 

Ringan Cockburn spurned the touch, and 
the red blood returned to his white lips as he 
shouted for spade and shovel, and clutched 
the rope hanging over the pit-mouth. Much 
need was there of a leader’s presence of 
mind, of immediate, vigorous action; for, 
work as their comrades might, with the 
strength of brotherhood yearning over their 
fate—let the whole country side ke arrested 
to relieve their strenuous exertions, it would 
be mirk night before these human bodies 
could be drawn from the pile of sand and 
stones heaped high above the ground, where 
they struck their picks, living, life-like men 
that morning. 

Women with their fluttering gowns and 
shawls, were appearing on many a meander- 
ing line across the moor, , trudging to the 
work with their pitchers and baskets convey- 
ing breakfast to husbands and sons terribly 
engaged. At the first suspicion of the evil, 
they flocked in, tossing their arms and 
screaming in sore distress. For, who were 
the sufferers? What wretched wife or mother 
was to find her own in that buried pair, gone 
forth from them in strength and security— 
to win their bread—to shelter and cherish 
them—to be praised or abused never more? 

Lawrie Blair, the wild but good-natured 
prodigal, whom the Laird had so often for- 
given, the sole support of the fractious, ail- 
ing mother, who was continually bemoaning 
his sins—and there she was, she who had not 
walked half the distance for years, already 
apprised of the calamity—stumbling along, 
her feeble hands twitching at her neckerchief 
or check apron. 

‘**0, Lawrie, Lawrie, hae ye come to this? 
Laird, Laird, save the lad that wad hae deet 
for ye afore the doucest an’ decentest man in 
your employ,—that has deet for you! 
Wae’s me, wae’s me! Had ye lived but a 
ditcher, my bairn, like your father afore 
you, ye wad hae been to the fore through 
mony anither spree.”’ 
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Thrift took her by the hand and found a 
seat for her on the grass, and tried to tell 
her to take heart, for Lawrie was in the 
Lord’s hand, even in that overwhelmed pit, 
and that he had been found at his post of 
duty, though it was but a miner’s shift. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A murmur was spreading among the 
workers, paralyzing their efforts; glances of 
far deeper commiseration and distress a hun- 
dredfold shot around; Simon Moys again 
stood out, and taking off his cap, communi- 
cated something reluctantly and hesitatingly 
to the Laird. Ringan Cockburn staggered, 
and looked up piteously to the leaden sky. 
No—no, it could not be! 

‘‘Father,” said Thrift, joining him, and 
suddenly aware of a strange overlook, ‘* why 
is Wat not here? Send him and the band- 
sters word; they'll take their turn wi’ the 
miners. Wat will do the work of two men, 
ay, however grieved he may be to see this 
sight." 

‘** Let alane, Thrift, my woman,’’ replied 
the Laird, weakly. ‘* Wat’s housing the 
sheaves, and he could do no gude here ; you 
see there’s no room for the folk already. 
There’s relays upon relays ; let a’ be.” 

‘* Housing the sheaves when men’s lives 
are to save!’’ Thrift remonstrated indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Father, ye dinna ken what you 
say, or how sair ye wrang Wat. I'll run 
for him myself.’ 

‘¢ Bide still, Thrift ; bide here, I command 
you,’’ the Laird exclaimed, violently. Thrift 
was thunderstruck : she looked at her father, 
shaking in every limb, his fine tranquil face 
working with emotion. She caught the 
glances of the others, now turned from Tib 
Blair, sitting rocking herself on the moor, 
all directed to herself with the same inex- 
pressible gentleness and solemnity, beaming 
so strangely from those familiar, homely 
faces. The truth gleamed upon her, the aw- 
ful fact that Wat, vexed by her pain and re- 
sentment, had risen from his bed; and as if 
possessed by a dark fate, had gone where he 
had not been for weeks, to the pit-head ; 
and, before the main portion of the workmen 
assembled, had borrowed a miner’s tools and 
descended the shaft—either seized with a 
wild superstitious notion of trying his indi- 
vidual luck in the costly and condemned spee- 
ulation—or with a calmer purpose of at- 
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tempting to satisfy himself by actual eye- 
sight, whether it held out the least glimmer- 
ing of the result on which the Laird yet 
pinned his faith. 

Stiff and stark, or uttering stifled groans 
of mortal anguish, fathoms beneath their 
feet, crushed and concealed in a living grave, 
with the clods and stones heaped on his un- 
coffined, unshrouded breast, lay comely, kind 
Wat Cockburn, the husband and father, in 
the flush and promise of his manhood. 

Thrift’s blue eyes glared upon the wit- 
nesses, her white cheek grew a purple red, 
and she dropped down at her father’s feet, 
clasping his knees, and writhing before him ; 
“‘Gie me back Wat, father; I gave you all 
else, the bite from my bairnie’s mouth, but 
not Wat, never Wat! ”’’ 

O, hapless king of Israel, who rent thy 
royal robe at the mocking mandate of the 
imperious Syrian, here is a man more tor- 
tured and abased, as if he too were “‘a god 
to kill and to make alive ; ’’ and one of the 
wretched suppliants his pleasant child, Thrift, 
a young bride three twelvemonths back. 

Not sorrow alone, but remorse, is canker- 
ing and maddening the cordial happy nature, 
convulsing and transforming each feature as 
if an evil spirit had possessed itself of the 
fair body. 

** 0, Tib Blair, ye hae flyted on Lawrie 
mony a day, but ye parted friends at last ; I 
tell you a’standing there, I gloomed on my 
Wat, my gude, sober, kind gudeman, my 
dear, dear Wat, I, an ill wife, a hard heart, 
I braggit him till, against his better judg- 
ment, he gaed down the pit, and met his 
death this day.”’ 

Yes, this will be the fearful burden of 
Thrift’s sad widowhood, the blight that will 
alight upon her this moment, and haunt her 
sunk, searching eyes—her hair with not one 
or two slight threads, but whole flakes of 
silver breaking its brown before the October 
day be done, and she but a matron of twenty- 
five—until her dying moment, be it near or 
far; that there had been discord between 
her and Wat Cockburn on that last night, 
in the cheerful light of their quiet hearth ; 
that he had risen and gone out of his house 
in the grey morning, without one word of 
reconciliation and reviving regard exchanged 
between them. They who loved each other 
so truly, who were one flesh in the blessed 
bands of holy wedlock ! 
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Thrift’s first paroxysm of despair soon 
sunk in exhaustion, and with hands and 
heart cold and heavy as lead, she sat as still 
as Tib Blair. Another hand led away the 
innocent, ignorant, daunted child, or forced 
refreshment upon the Laird. Now that he 
was gone, taken from her so suddenly and 
fearfully, Thrift cared for none but Wat 
Cockburn. 

Many a strong arm that had dug with 
grim application gave way; the shades of 
evening fell chill on these wastes ; by the red 
smoky light of lanterns, the Laird looked 
haggard ard aged as some patriarch—God- 
forsaken like Job—before there was a halt, 
a shout, and the signal that the lost were 
found. 

The men clustered together, an agitated 
ring ; thegvomen hid their faces, and sobbed 
anew with bitter violence. A board had 
been fixed above the ordinary tub, and upon 
it a man was ascending, with a dark mass 
resting at his feet; slowly and cautiously 
they wound the rope until they were almost 
on a level with the bystanders. The lights 
fell on a great crimson stain, and every 
breath in the circle was drawn hard and 
short. x 

‘¢ There’s life in him yet; but howd him 
frae his mither.’’ 

Life! what a power there is in that sound, 
though it be but a vapor fluttering in its 
flight, expiring in fitful, tortured flashes. 
Life! how the name alone can heal the 
broken heart, and revive energies, strange 
and wonderful as humanity can display. 
Tib Blair rose up strengthened, and followed 
on her own feet the shapeless bruised form. 
Was not her Lawrie still in life, and might 
not a merciful Providencespare him, maimed 
and helpless, for her, his old mother, to tend 
and succor—for whom her feeble fingers 
might spin day and night—to whom she 
would never again give crabbed, spiteful an- 
swers? A wild imagination but still a ray 
of hope to lighten the miserere of the be- 
reaved heart. And how Thrift Cockburn 
coveted that poor burden, and what would 
she not have given to have received her Wat 
thus! 

Another interval of suspense, brief, but - 
which seems to those who endure it a very 
life-time, sickening, heart-rending; a few 
more shovelfuls thrown from the hill of stony 
mould that never seems to decline—and the 


























second watched-for token that their weary 
task was ended. Thrift would not be kept 
back by any force, but she stood still, rigid 
rather, in the centre of the group. There 
waMMno disorder or disfigurement of Wat’s 
members, scarcely even of his dress; his 
head was thrown back with a stately air, 
the features fully exposed; but oh! the re- 
pose on the face, as if the burden and heat 
of the day had been borne, great strife, per- 
haps, passed through ; .a wrestling for dear 
life, and those dearer than life—but all toil 
and suffering over. Simon Moys, and other 
than he, turned aside, but Thrift did not 
waver—the spectacle was so solemn, it 
soothed rather than harrowed her—for it was 
yet like a vision, grief-laden, but majestic, 
to the poor pierced spirit-wrung girl; and 
all the sign she gave, or.emotion she testified, 
was a single quiet whisper of terrible egotism. 

«¢ Ay, Wat, my man, I wad hae seen the 
hale warld lie there rather than you! ”’ 

But a slight trembling stirred Wat Cock- 
burn’s benumbed limbs; a tinge of red 
flickered on his blanched cheek ; the eyes 
they had believed shut forever, opened and 
gazed around with a confused, unmeaning, 
uncertain lustre, clearing slowly until they 
rested on Ringan Cockburn; and then sud- 
denly brightening with a flash of intelligence, 
a world of knowledge which they struggled 
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to convey, a contrition softening them inex- 
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pressibly, a magnanimous, generous’ con- ¢ 
gratulation, an honest, affectionate trust. 

‘‘ Laird,”’ said Wat, with his first choked, 
stuttering accents, ‘‘ the coal’s won! ”’ 

Sure enough, Wat’s clenched hand yet re- 
tained a precious fragment of the coal seam, 
laid bare at last, at such a time, and under 
such circumstances. 

God's arm had been over the pair in the 
recesses of the shaken pit, directing the 
course of the avalanche, which stunned and 
smote, but did not slay; turning aside the | 
danger, imminent and deadly: and the cher- | 
ished desire, the long look forward of Ringan 
Cockburn’s busy life, was achieved; the 
swarming, diffused, exhaustless prosperity © 
of Watery Butts was secured to his latest 
descendants. 

No more pinching poverty and dishearten- 
ing struggles—no more thwarting and decry- 
ing—no more mockery and contempt: per- 
haps, for their future moderation and peace, 
Wat Cockburn and Thrift needed the fiery 
ordeal of that miserable October day to 
precede the change in their fortunes; but to | 
Ringan Cockburn, in that sense, it was un- 
necessary. He was too truly great to be | 
elated by triumph, any more than he had 
been depressed by discomfiture and failure; | 
though he smiled on the happiness of others, 
and rested on his noble, peaceful laurels. 





































ZEstaeti1¢, AMsTHETICAL.—When, and by 
whoni and on what occasion, was this word first 
introduced? GEORGE. 


[Richardson in his Supplement, has the fol- 
lowing remarks on this word: ‘* Aistueric, Gr. 
alioOntixdc, that can or may feel (aicfov-erfar)— 
which is contradistinguished by Greek philoso- 
phers from Nonrzxdc, that can or may understand; 
as the ta voyra—things perceptible to the under- 
standing—are by mathematicians from ra 
aic#mta—sensible things. And thus the usage 
of this neoteric by Alex. Baumgarten, who gave 
the title of sthetica to a work pnblished by 
him at Frankfort in 1750-58, is, etymologically, 
of doubtful propriety; yet it is established in 
this and other countries as well as in Germany. 
Its opposite AN-msTHETIC, that can or may des- 
troy sensibility—(sc. during surgical opera- 
tions)—is of very recent introduction,’?J— 
Notes and Queries. 





BuRIAL witout Corrins.—As to this prac- 
tice I may mention, for the information of your 
readers, that the late Rev. John Bernard 

















Palmer, first abbot of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land since the Reformation; was buried in the 
Chapter-House at Longborough without a coffin. 
An interesting memoir of him may be seen in 
the Metropolitan and Provinciul Catholic 
Almanack for 1855, and in the forthcoming 
valuable and interesting Collections by Canon 
Oliver, relative to the Missions in the. Six 
South-Western Counties, both published by Mr. 
Dolman of New Bond Street.—WVotes and 
Queries. 





A Boy sorn Buinp anp Dear.—In the 
Edinburgh Review vol. xx., for Nov. 1812, p, 
462—471, there is a remarkably interesting ac- 
count by Professor Dugald Stewart of Edin- 
burgh, relative to James Mitchell, son of a 
Scottish clergyman, who was born blind and 
deaf, which account is too much in extenso to 
be inserted here, nor will it admit of abridg- 
ment for that purpose. The boy was born Nov. 
11, 1795, and consequently, if he be now alive, 
he has attained the age of sixty-one years. Can 





any correspondent supply the sequel of this 
most extraordinary case?— Votes and Queries. 
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-& 2 CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD.—UNCLE JOSEPH. 


Tue day and the night had passed, and the 
new morning had come, before the husband 
and wife could trust themselves to speak 
calmly of the Secret, and to face resignedly 
the duties and the sacrifices which the dis- 
eovery of it imposed on them. 

Leonard’s first question referred to those 
lines in the letter, which Rosamond had in- 
formed him were in a handwriting that she 
knew. Finding that he was at a loss to 
understand what means she could have of 
forming an opinion on this point, she ex- 
plained that, after Captain Treverton’s death, 
many letters had naturally fallen into her 
possession which had been written by Mrs. 
Treverton to her husband. They treated of 
ordinary domestic subjects, and she had read 
them often enough to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Mrs. 
Treverton’s handwriting. It was remarka- 
bly large, firm, and masculine in character ; 
and the address, the line under it, and the 
uppermost of the two signatures in the letter 
which had been found in the Myrtle Room, 
exactly resembled it in every particular. 

The next question related to the body of 
the letter. The writing of this, of the second 
signature (‘‘ Sarah Leeson ’’), and of thead- 
ditional lines on the third page, also signed 
by Sarah Leeson, proclaimed itself in each 
ease to be the production of the same per- 
son. While stating that fact to her hus- 
band, Rosamond did not forget to explain to 
him that, while reading the letter on the 
previous day, her strength and courage had 
failed her before she got to the end of it. 
She added that the postscript which she had 
thus omitted to read, was of importance, be- 
eause it mentioned the circumstances under 
which the secret had been hidden; and 
begged that he would listen while she made 
him acquainted with its contents without 
further delay. 

Sitting as close to his side, now, as if they 
were enjoying their first honeymoon-days 
ever again, she read these last lines—the 
lines which her mother had written sixteen 


| years before, on the morning when she fled 


from Porthgenna Tower. 


‘* If this paper should ever be found (which 
I pray with my whole heart it never may 
be), I wish to state that I have come to the 
resolution of hiding it, because I dare not 
show the writing that it contains to my 
master, to whom it is addressed. In doing 
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what I now propose to do, though I am 
acting against my mistress’ last wishes, I am 
not breaking the solemn engagement which 
she obliged me to make before her on her 
death-bed. That engagement forbids me té 
destroy this letter, or to take it away withme 
if I leave the house. I shall do neither,— 
my purpose is to conceal it in the place, of 
all others, where I think there is least chance 
of its ever being found again. Any hard- 
ship or misfortune which may follow as a 
consequence of this deceitful proceeding on 
my part, will fall on myself. Others, I 
believe, on my conscience, will be the happier 
for the hiding of the dreadful secret which 
this letter contains.” 

‘‘There can be no doubt, now,’’ said 
Leonard, when his wife had read to the end ; 
** Mrs. Jazeph, Sarah Leeson, and the ser- 
vant who disappeared from Porthgenna 
Tower, are one and the same person.”’ 

‘* Poor creature! ’’ said Rosamond, sighing 
as she put down the letter. ‘* We know 
now why she warned me so anxiously not to 
go into the Myrtle Room. Who can say 
what she must have suffered when she came 
as a stranger to my bed-side? 0, what 
would I not give if I had been less hasty 
with her! It is dreadful to remember that 
I spoke to her as a servant whom I expected 
to obey me; it is worse still to feel that I 
cannot, even now, think of her as a child 
should think of a mother. How can I ever 
tell her that I know the secret? how Pe 
She paused, with a heart-sick consciousness 
of the slur that was cast on her birth; she 
paused, shrinking as she thought of the 
name that her husband had given to her, 
and of her own parentage, which the laws 
of society disdained to recognize. 

** Why do you stop?”’ asked Leonard. 

‘*T was afraid—”’ she began, and paused 
again. 

‘* Afraid,’’ he said, finishing the sentence 
for her, ‘* that words of pity for that un- 
happy woman might wound my sensitive 
pride, by reminding me of the circumstances 
of your birth? Rosamond, I should be un- 
worthy of your matchless truthfulness to- 
wards me, if I, on my side, did not acknowl- 
edge that this discovery has wounded me as 
only a proud man can be wounded. My 
pride has been born and bred inme. My 
pride, even while I am now speaking to you, 
takes advantage of my first moments of com- 
posure, and deludes me into doubting, in the 
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face of all probability, whether the words 
you have read to me, can, after all, be words 
of truth. But, strong as that inborn and 
inbred feeling is—hard as it may be for me 
to discipline and master it as I ought, and 
must, and will,—there is another feeling in 
my heart that is stronger yet.’’ He felt for 
her hand, and took it in his; then added: 
‘‘ From the hour when you first devoted your 
life to your blind husband,—from the hour 
when you won all his gratitude, as you had 
already won all his love, you took a place in 
his heart, Rosamond, from which nothing, 
not even such a shock as has now assailed 
us, can move you! High as I have always 
held the worth of rank in my estimation, I 
have learnt, even before the event of yester- 
day, to hold the worth of my wife, let her 
parentage be what it may, higher still.”’ 
‘“©O, Lenny, Lenny, 1 can’t hear you 
praise me, if you talk in the same breath as 
if I had made a sacrifice in marrying you! 
But for my blind husband I might never have 
deserved what you have just said of me. 
When I first read that fearful letter, I had 
one moment of vile, ungrateful doubt if your 
love for me would hold out against the dis- 
covery of the secret. I had one moment of 
horrible temptation that drew me away from 
you when I ought to have put the letter into 
your hand. It was the sight of you, waiting 
for me to speak again, so innocent of all 
knowledge of what had happened close by 
you, that brought me back to my senses, and 
told me what I ought to do. It was the 
sight of my blind husband that made me 
conquer the temptation to destroy that letter 
in the first hour of discovering it. O, if I 
had been the hardest-hearted of women, 
could I have ever taken your hand again,— 
could I kiss you, could I lie down by your 
side, and hear you fall asleep, night after 
night, feeling that I had abused your blind 
dependence on me to serve my own selfish 
interests? knowing that I had only suc- 
ceeded in my deceit because your affliction 
made you incapable of suspecting deception ? 
No, no; I can hardly believe that the basest 
of women could be guilty of such baseness 
as that; andI can claim nothing more for 
myself than the credit of having been true 
to my trust. You said yesterday, love, in 
the Myrtle Room, that the one faithful 
friend to you in your blindness who never 
failed, was your wife. It is reward enough 
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and consolation enough for me, now that the 
worst is over, to know that you can say 80 
still.” 

‘¢ Yes, Rosamond, the worst is over; but 
we must not forget that there may be hard 
trials still to meet.” 

‘¢ Hard trials, love? To what trials do 
you refer ?”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps, Rosamond, I over-rate the 
courage that the sacrifice demands ; but, to 
me, at least, it will be a hard sacrifice of my 
own feelings to make strangers partakers in 
the knowledge of the secret that we now 
possess.’’ 

Rosamond looked at her husband in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Why need we tell the secret to 
any one?’’ she asked. 

‘* Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves 
of the genuineness of that letter,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘* we shall have no choice but to tell 
the secret to strangers. You cannot forget 
the circumstances under which your father 
—under which Captain Treverton——’”’ 

‘¢Call him my father,’’ said Rosamond 
sadly. ‘‘ Remember how he loved me, and 
how I loved him, and say ‘my father,’ 
still.” 

‘‘T am afraid I must say ‘ Captain Trever- 
ton’ now,’’ returned Leonard, ‘or I shall 
hardly be able to explain simply and plainly 
what it is very necessary that you should 
know. Captain Treverton died without 
leaving a will. His only property was the 
purchase-money of this house and estate ; 
and you inherited it, as his next of kin 2 

Rosamond started back in her chair, and 
clasped her hands in dismay. ‘0, Lenny,” 
she said simply. ‘* I have thought so much 
of you, since I found the letter, that I never 
remembered this! ’” 

‘‘ It is time to remember it, my love. If 
you are not Captain Treverton’s daughter 
you have no right to one farthing of the 
fortune that you possess; and it must be 
restored at once to the person who is Captain 
Treverton’s next of kin—or, in other words, 
to his brother.”’ 

‘To that man!’ exclaimed Rosamond. 
‘¢To that man who is a stranger to us, who 
holds our very name in contempt! Are we 
to be made poor that he may be made 
rich ?———”? 

‘s We are to do what is honorable and 
just, at any sacrifice of our own interests 








and ourselves,’’ said Leonard firmly. ‘1 
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believe, Rosamond, that my consent, as your 
husband, is necessary, according to the law, 
to effect this restitution. If Mr. Andrew 
Treverton was the bitterest enemy I had on 
earth, and if the restoring of this money 
utterly ruined us both in our worldly cir- 
cumstances, I would give it back of my own 
accord to the last farthing ; I would give it 
back without an instant’s hesitation—and so 
would you! ”’ 

The blood mantled in his cheeks as he 
spoke. Rosamond looked at him admiringly 
in silence. ‘‘ Who would have had him less 
proud,” she thought fondly, ‘‘ when his 
pride speaks in such words as those! ”’ 

‘¢ You understand now,”’ continued Leon- 
ard, ‘‘ that we have duties to perform which 
will oblige us to seek help from others, and 
which will therefore render it impossible to 
keep the secret to ourselves? If we search 
all England for her, Sarah Leeson must be 
found. Our future actions depend upon her 
answers to our inquiries, upon her testimony 
to the genuineness of that letter. Although 
I am resolved beforehand to shield myself 
behind no technical quibbles and delays—al- 
though I want nothing but evidence that is 
morally conclusive, however legally imper- 
fect it may be—it is still impossible to pro- 
ceed without seeking advice immediately. 
The lawyer who always managed Captain 
Treverton’s affairs, and who: now manages 
ours, is the proper person to direct us in in- 
stituting the search ; and to assist us, if ne- 
cessary, in making the restitution.” 

‘« How quietly and firmly you speak of it, 
Lenny! Will not the abandoning of my 
fortune be a dreadful loss to us?” 

‘We must think of it as a gain to our 
consciences, Rosamond ; and must alter our 
way of life resignedly to suit our altered 
means. But we need speak no more of that 
until we are assured of the necessity of re- 
storing the money. My immediate anxiety, 
and your immediate anxiety, must turn now 
on the discovery of Sarah Leeson—no! on 
the discovery of your mother ; I must learn 
to call her by that name, or I shall not learn 
to pity and forgive her.”’ 

Rosamond nestled closer to her husband’s 
side. ‘* Every word you say, love, does my 
heart good,’’ she whispered, laying her head 
on his shoulder. ‘You will help me and 
strengthen me when the time comes to meet 
my mother as I ought? 0, how pale and 
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worn and weary she was when she stood by 
my bedside, and looked at me and my child! 
Will it be long before we find her? Is she 
far away from us, I wonder? or nearer, much 
nearer, than we think? ”’ 

Before Leonard could answer, he was in- 
terrupted by a knock at the door, and Rosa- 
mond was surprised by the appearance of 
the maid servant. Betsey was flushed, ex- 
cited, and out of breath ; but she contrived 
to deliver intelligibly a brief message from 
Mr. Munder, the steward, requesting permis- 
sion to speak to Mr. Frankland or to Mrs. 
Frankland on business of importance. 

‘‘ What is it? What does he want?” 
asked Rosamond. 

‘“‘T think, ma’am, he wants to know 
whether he had better send for the constable 
or not,” answered Betsey. 

‘* Send for the constable! ’’ repeated Rosa- 
mond. ‘ Are there thieves in the house in 
broad daylight? ”’ 

‘‘Mr. Munder says he don’t know but 
what it may be worse than thieves,’’ replied 
Betsey. ‘‘I1ts the foreigner again, if you 
please, ma’am. He come up and rung at 
the door as bold as brass, and asked if he 
could see Mrs. Frankland.”’ 

‘‘ The foreigner! ’’ exclaimed Rosamond, 
laying her hand eagerly on her husband’s 
arm. ; 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am,’’ said Betsey. ‘‘ Him as 
come here to go over the house along with 
the lady——”’ 

Rosamond, with characteristic impulsive- 
ness, started to her feet. ‘‘ Let me go down! ”’ 
she began. 

‘‘Wait,’”’ interposed Leonard, catching 
her by the hand. ‘‘ There is not the least 
need for you to go down stairs. Show the 
foreigner up here,”’ he continued, addressing 
himself to Betsey, ‘‘and tell Mr. Munder, 
that we will take the management of this 
business into our own hands.”’ 

Rosamond sat down again by her hus- 
band’s side. ‘ This is a very strange acci- 
dent,’’ she said, in a low, serious tone. ‘It 
must be something more than mere chance 
that puts the clue into our hands at the mo- 
ment when we least expected to find it.’’ 

The door opened for the second time, and 
there appeared, modestly, on the threshold, 
a little old man, with rosy cheeks and long 
white hair. A small leather case was slung 
by a strap at his side, andthe stem of a pipe 
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peeped out of the breast-pocket of his coat. 
He advanced one step into the room, stopped, 
raised both his hands with his felt hat 
crumpled up in them to his heart, and made 
five fantastic bows in quick succession—two 
to Mrs. Frankland, two to her husband, and 
one to Mrs. Frankland again, as an act of 
separate and special homage to the lady. 
Never had Rosamond seen a more complete 
embodiment in human form of perfect inno- 
cence and perfect harmlessness, than the 
foreigner who was described in the house- 
keeper's letter as an audacious vagabond, 
and who was dreaded by Mr. Munder as 
something worse than a thief? 

‘* Madame, and good sir,’’ said the old 
man advancing a lite nearer at Mrs. Frank- 
land's invitation, ‘‘ I ask your pardon for in- 
truding myself. My name is Joseph Busch- 
mann. I live in the town of Truro, where 
I work in cabinets and tea-caddies, and other 
shining woods. I am also, if you please, 
the same little foreign man who was scolded 
by the big major-domo when I came to see 
the house. All that I ask of your kindness 
is, that you will let me say for my errand 
here and for myself, and for another person 
who is very near to my love,—one little word. 
I will be but few minutes, madame and good 
sir, and then I will go my ways again with 
my best wishes and my best thanks.” 

‘* Pray consider, Mr. Buschmann, that our 
time is your time,”’ said Leonard. ‘‘ We 
have no engagement whatever which need 
oblige you to shorten your visit, I must 
tell you, beforehand, in order to prevent any 
embarrassment on either side, that I have the 
misfortune to be blind. I can promise you, 
however, my best attention as far as listen- 
ing goes. Rosamond, is Mr. Buschmann 
seated? ’’ 

Mr. Buschmann was still standing near 
the door, and was expressing sympathy by 
bowing to Mr. Frankland again, and crump- 
ling his felt hat once more over his heart. 

‘* Pray come nearer, and sit down,”’ said 
Rosamond. ‘‘And don’t imagine for one 
moment that any opinion of the steward’s 
has the least influence on us, or that we feel 
it at all necessary for you to apologize for 
what took place the last time you came to 
this house. We have an interest—a very 
great interest,’? she added, with her usual 
hearty frankness, “‘ in hearing anything that 
you have to tell ys. You are the person of 
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whom we are, just at this time——’’ She 
stopped, feeling her foot touched by her hus- 
band’s, and rightly interpreting the action as 
a warning not to speak too unrestrainedly to 
the visitor before he had explained his object 
in coming to the house. 

Looking very much pleased, and a little 
surprised also, when he heard Rosamond’s 
last words, Uncle Joseph drew a chair near 
to the table by which Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
land were sitting, crumpled his felt hat 
smaller than ever and put it in one of his 
side pockets, drew from the other a little 
packet of letters, placed them on his knees 
as he sat down, patted them gently with 
both hands, and entered on his explanation 
in these terms : 

‘* Madam and good sir,” he began, ‘*be- 
fore I can say comfortably my little word, I 
must, with your leave, travel backwards to 
the last time when I came to this house in 
company with my niece.” 

‘* Your niece! ’’ exclaimed Rosamond and 
Leonard, both speaking together. 

** My niece, Sarah,’’ said Uncle Joseph, 
‘* the only child of my sister Agatha. It is 
for the love of Sarah, if you please, that I 
am here now. She is the one last morsel of 
my flesh and blood that is left to me in the 
world. The rest they are all gone! My 
wife, my little Joseph, my brother Max, my 
sister Agatha, and the husband she married, 
the good and noble Englishman, Leeson— 
they are all gone, all gone! ’’ 

‘* Leeson,’’ said Rosamond, pressing her 
husband’s hand significantly under the table. 
‘* Your niece’s name is Sarah Leeson? ”’ 

Uncle Joseph sighed and shook his head. 
“One day,” he said, ‘‘of all the days in 
the year the evilmost for Sarah, she changed 
that name. Of the man she married—who 
is dead, now, Madam—it is little or nothing 
that I know but this :—His name was Jazeph, 
and he used her ill, for which I think him 
the First Scoundrel! Yes,’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Joseph, with the nearest approach to anger 
and bitterness which his nature was capable 
of making, and with an idea that he was 
using one of the strongest superlatives in the 
language. ‘Yes! if he was to come to life 
again at this very moment of time, I would 
say it of him to his face :—Englishman Ja- 
zeph, you are the First Scoundrel ! ” 

Rosamond pressed her husband’s hand for 
the second time. If their own convictions 
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no harm in it 
that Sarah was determined to go, and that I 
could not let her go by herself: as also for 
the good reason that she told me, she had the 
best right of anybody to take the letter and to 
hide it again, seeing that she was afraid of its 
being found if longer in that room she left it, 
which was the room where she had hidden it 
before—W hy,so it happened, that I—no, that 
she—no, no, that Ach Gott! *’ eried Uncle 
Joseph, striking his forehead in despair and 
relieving himself by an invocation in his own 
“Tam lost in my own maddle- 
ment ; and whereabouts the right place is, 
and how I am to get myself back into it, as 
I am a living sinner is more than I know! ” 
“*There is not the least need to go back 
on our account,” said Rosamond, forgetting 
all caution and self-restraint in her anxiety to 
restore the old man’s confidence and compo- 
sure. ‘“‘ Pray don’t try to repeat your ex- 
planations. We know already——” 

** We will suppose,”’ said Leonard, inter- 
posing abruptly ‘before his wife could add an- 
other word, “‘ that we know already every- 
thing you can desire to tell us in relation to 
your niece’s secret, and to your motives for 
desiring to see the house.” 

** You will suppose that! ”’ exclaimed Un- 
cle Joseph, looking greatly relieved. ‘‘ Ah! 
I thank you, sir, and you good madam a thou- 





it to anybody or anything, and | mine Judge you, also, 








good madam, what 
my surprise must be, when I ask for her rea- 
son, and she tells me she must leave Uncle 
Joseph becanse she is afraid of being found 
out by you.” He stopped, and, looking 
anxiously at Rosamond’s face, saw it sadden 
and tarn away from him, after he had spoken 
his last words. ‘“‘ Are you sorry, Madam for 
Sarah, my niece? do you pity her?” he 
asked with a little hesitation and trembling 
in his voice. 

“I pity ber with my whole heart,” said 
Rosamond, a 

“* And with my whole heart for that pity 
I thank you! ” rejoined Uncle Joseph. “‘ Ah 
madam, your kindness gives me the courage 
to go on, and to tell you that we parted 
from each other on the day of our getting 
back to Truro! When she came to see me 
this time, years and years, long and lonely, 
and very many had passed, and we two had 
never met, I had the fear that many more 
would pass again, and I tried to make her 
stop with me to the very last. Bat she had 
still the same fear to drive her away—the 
fear of being found and put to the question 
by you. So, with the tears in her eyes (and in 
mine), and the grief at her heart (and at 
mine), she went away to hide herself in the 
empty bigness of the great city, London, 
which swallows up all people and all things 
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that pour into it, and which has now swal- 
lowed up Sarah, my niece, with the rest. 
* My child, you will write sometimes to Un- 
cle Joseph!’ I said, and she answered me, 
*I will write often.’ It is three weeks now 
since that time, and here, om my knee, are 
four letters she has written to me. I shall 
ask your leave to put them down open be- 
fore you, because they will help me to get on 
farther yet with what I must easy, and be- 
cause I see in your face, madam, that you are 
indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from your 
heart.” 


He untied the packet of letters, opened 
them, kissed them one by one, and put them 
down in 2 row on the table, I 
them out carefully with his hand, and tak- 


ing great pains to arrange them all in a per- | li 


feetly straight lime. A glance at the first | 
of the little series showed Rosamond that 
the handwriting in it was the same as the 
handwriting in the body of the letter which 
had been found in the Myrtle Room. 

*< There is not much to read,”’ said Uncle 
Joseph. “Bat if you will look through 
them first, madam, I can tell you after, 
all the reason for showing them that I 
have.”’ 

The old man was right. There was very 
little to read in the letters, and they grew 
progressively shorter as they became more 
recent in date. All four were written in the 
formal, conventionally correct style of a 
person taking up the pen with a fear of 
making mistakes in spelling and grammar, 


. and were equally destitute of any personal 


particalars relative to the writer; all four 
anxiously entreated that Uncle Joseph 
would not be uneasy, inquired after his 
health, and expressed gratitude and love for 
him as warmly as their timid restraints of 
style would permit; all four contained 
these two questions relating to Rosamond ; 
—First, had Mrs. Frankland arrived yet at 
Porthgenna Tower? Secondly, if she had 
arrived, what had Unele Joseph heard 
about her ?—and, finally, all four gave the 
same instractions for addressing an answer : 
—*‘ Please direct to me, ‘S. J., Post Office, 
Smith Street, London,’ ’’—followed by the 
same apology, ‘‘ Excuse my not giving my 
address, in case of accidents, for even in 
London, I am still afraid of being followed 
and found out. I send every morning for 
letters ; so I am sure to get your answer.” 
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*« I told you, madam,” said the old man, 
when Rosamond raised her head from the 


she left me, and I ssy to myself, she is ill, 
though she will not tell it, for the writing 
betrays ber! ” 

Rosamond looked down again at the 
for the worse in the handwriting, line by 
line, as the old man pointed them out. 

“<I say to myself that,” he continued, 
“<] wait, and think a little; and I bear my 
own heart whisper to me, Go you, Uncle 
Joseph, to London, and while there is yet 
time, bring her back to be cured, and com- 
forted and made happy in your own home! 
After that, I wait, and think a little agam 
—not about leaving my business; I would © 
leave it forever sooner than Sarah should — 
come to harm—but about what I am to do 
to get her to come back. That thought 
makes me look at the letters again; the 
letters show me always the same questions — 
about Mistress Frankland ; I see it plainly | 
as my own hand before me, that I shall — 
never get Sarah, my niece, back, unless I 
can make easy her mind about those ques- 
tions of Mistress Frankland’s that she 
dreads as if there was death to her in every 
one of them. I see it! it makes my pipe — 
go out; it drives me up from my chair; it © 
puts my hat on my head ; it brings me here, 
where I have once intruded myself already, 
and where I have no right, I know, to in- 
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had not already identified Mrs. Jazeph with | sand times for helping me out of my muddle- 


Sarah Leeson, the old man’s last words must 


have amply sufficed to assure them, that both 
names had been borne by the same person. 


** Well, then, I shall now travel backwards | So ! 


to the time when I was here with Sarah, my | 
niece,’ resumed Uncle Joseph. 


‘1 must, if first ‘ Suppose.’ 


ment with a ‘Suppose.’ I am all over con- 
fusion from my tops to my toes; but I can 
go on now, I think, and lose myself no more. 
Let us say it in this way: I and Sa- 
rah, my niece, are in the house—that is the 
I and Sarah, my niece, are 


you please, speak the truth in this business, | out of the house—that is the second ‘ Sup- 


or, now that I am already backwards where I | pose.’ 


want to be, I shall stick fast in my place, 
and get on no more for the rest of my life. 
Sir and good madam, will you have the great 
kindness to forgive me and Sarah, my niece, 
if I confess that it was not to see the house 
that we came here, and rang at the bell, and 
gave deal of trouble, and wasted much breath 
of the big major-domo’s with the scolding 
that we got. It was only to do one curious 
little thing, that we came together to this 
place—or, no, it was all about a secret of 
Sarah’s, which is still as black and dark to 
me as the middle of the blackest and darkest 
night that ever was in the world—and, as I 
nothing knew about it, except that there was 
no harm in it to anybody or anything, and 
that Sarah was determined to go, and that I 
could not let her go by herself: as also for 
the good reason that she told me, she had the 
best right of anybody to take the letter and to 
hide it again, seeing that she was afraid of its 
being found if longer in that room she left it, 
which was the room where she had hidden it 
before—W hy,so it happened, that I—no, that 
she—no, no, that I—Ach Gott! ’’ oried Uncle 
Joseph, striking his forehead in despair and 
relieving himself by an invocation in his own 
language. ‘‘I am lost in my own muddle- 
ment ; and whereabouts the right place is, 
and how I am to get myself back into it, as 
I am a living sinner is more than I know! ”’ 

‘There is not the least need to go back 
on our account,”’ said Rosamond, forgetting 
all caution and self-restraint ‘1 Wer anxiety to 
restore the old man’s confidence and compo- 
sufe. ‘* Pray don’t try to repeat your ex- 
planations. We know already——” 

‘* We will suppose,” said Leonard, inter- 
posing abruptly before his wife could add an- 
other word, ‘* that we know already every- 
thing you can desire to tell us in relation to 
your niece’s secret, and to your motives for 
desiring to see the house.’’ 

‘* You will suppose that! ’’ exclaimed Un- 
cle Joseph, looking greatly relieved. ‘* Ah! 
I thank you, sir, and you good madam a thou- 





Good! now we go on once more. 
On my way back to my own home at Truro, 
I am frightened for Sarah, because of the 
faint she fell into on your stairs here, and be- 
cause of a look in her face that it makes me 
heavy at my heart to see. “Also, I am sorry 
for her sake, because she has not done that 
one curious little thing which she came into 
the house to do. I fret about these same 
matters, but I console myself too; and my 
comfort is that Sarah will stop with me in 
my house at Truro, and that I shall make 
her happy and well again, as soon as we are 
settled in our life together. Judge then, sir, 
what a blow falls on me when I hear that 
she will not make her home where I make 
mine. Judge you, also, good madam, what 
my surprise must be, when I ask for her rea- 
son, and she tells me she must leave Uncle 
Joseph because she is afraid of being found 
out by you.” He stopped, and, looking 
anxiously at Rosamond’s face, saw it sadden 
and turn away from him, after he had spoken 
his last words. ‘‘ Are you sorry, Madam for 
Sarah, my niece? do you pity her?” he 
asked with a little hesitation and trembling 
in his voice. 

**T pity her with my whole heart,’’ said 
Rosamond, warmly. 

** And with my whole heart for that pity 
I thank you! ”’ rejoined Uncle Joseph. ** Ah 
madam, your kindness gives me the courage 
to go on, and to tell you that we parted 
from each other on the day of our getting 
back to Truro! When she came to see me 
this time, years and years, long and lonely, 
and very many had passed, and we two had 
never met, I had the fear that many more 
would pass again, and I tried to make her 
stop with@ne to the very last. But she had 
still the same fear to drive her away—the 
fear of being found and put to the question 
by you. §So, with the tears in her eyes (and in 
mine), and the grief at her heart (and at 
mine), she went away to hide herself in the 
empty. bigness of the great city, London, 
which swallows up all people and all things 
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that pour into it, and which has now ewal- 
lowed up Sarah, my niece, with the rest. 
* My child, you will write sometimes to Un- 
cle Joseph?’ I said, and she answered me, 
‘I will write often.’ It is three weeks now 
since that time, and here, on my knee, are 
four letters she has written to me. I shall 
ask your leave to put them down open be- 
fore you, because they will help me to get on 
farthur yet with what I must say, and be- 
cause I see in your face, madam, that you are 
indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from your 
heart.”’ 

He untied the packet of letters, opened 
them, kissed them one by one, and put them 
down in a row on the table, smoothing 
them out carefully with his hand, and tak- 
ing great pains to arrange them all ina per- 
feetly straight line. A glance at the first 
of the little series showed Rosamond that 
the handwriting in it was the same as the 
handwriting in the body of the letter which 
had been found in the Myrtle Room. 

‘¢ There is not much to read,’’ said Uncle 
Joseph. * But if you will look through 
them first, madam, I can tell you after, 
all the reason for showing them that I 
have.”’ 


The old man was right. There was very 
little to read in the letters, and they grew 
progressively shorter as they became more 


recent in date. All four were written in the 
formal, conventionally correct style of a 
person taking up the pen with a fear of 
making mistakes in spelling and grammar, 
and were equally destitute of any personal 
particulars relative to the writer; all four 
anxiously entreated that Uncle Joseph 
would not be uneasy, inquired after his 
health, and expressed gratitude and love for 
him as warmly as their timid restraints of 
style would permit; all four contained 
these two questions relating to Rosamond ; 
—First, had Mrs. Frankland arrived yet at 
Porthgenna Tower? Secondly, if she had 
arrived, what had Uncle Joseph heard 
about her ?—and, finally, all four gave the 
same instructions for addressing an answer : 
—‘* Please direct to me, ‘8S. J., Post Office, 
Smith Street, London,’ ’’—followed by the 
same apology, ‘‘ Excuse my not giving my 
address, in ease of accidents, for even in 
London, I am still afraid of being followed 
and found out. I send every morning for 
letters ; so I am sure to get your answer.”’ 
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‘* | told you, madam,”’ said the old man, 
when Rosamond raised her head from the 
letters, ‘* that I was frightened and sorry for 
Sarah when she left me. Now see, if you 
please, why I get more frightened and more 
sorry yet, when I have all the four letters 
that she writes to me. They begin here, 
with the first at my left hand; and they 
grow shorter, and shorter, and shorter, as 
they get nearer to my right, till the last is 
but eight little lines. Again, see, if you 
please. The writing of the first letter, here, 
at my left hand, is very fine—I mean it is 
very fine to me, because I love Sarah, and 
because | write very badly myself—but it is 
not so good in the second letter ; it shakes a 
little, it blots a little, it crooks itself a 
little, in the last lines. In the third it is 
worse—more shake, more blot, more crook. 
In the fourth, where there is least to do, 
there is still more shake, still more blot, 
still more crook, than in all the other three 
put together. I see this; I remember that 
she was weak, and worn, and weary, when 
she left me, and I say to myself, she is ill, 
though she will not tell it, for the writing 
betrays her! ”’ 

Rosamond looked down again at the 
letters, and followed the significant changes 
for the worse in the handwriting, line by 
line, as the old man pointed them out. 

‘I say to myself that,’’ he continued, 
‘* I wait, and think a little; and I hear my 
own heart whisper to me, Go you, Uncle 
Joseph, to London, and while there is yet 
time, bring her back to be cured, and com- 
forted and made happy in your own home! 
After that, I wait, and think a little again 
—not about leaving my business ; I would 
leave it forever sooner than Sarah should 
come to harm—but about what I am to do 
to get her to come back. That thought 
makes me look at the letters again; the 
letters show me always the same questions 
about Mistress Frankland ; I see it plainly 
as my own hand before me, that I shall 
never get Sarah, my niece, back, unless I 
can make easy her mind about those ques- 
tions of Mistress Frankland’s that she 
dreads as if there was death to her in every 
one of them. I see it! it makes my pipe 
go out; it drives me up from my chair; it 
puts my hat on my head; it brings me here, 
where I have once intruded myself already, 
and where I have no right, 1 know, to in- 
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trude myself again ; it makes me beg and 
pray now, of your compassion for my niece, 
and of your goodness for me, that you will 
not deny me the means of bringing Sarah 
back. If I may only say to her, 1 have 
seen Mistress Frankland, and she has told 
me with her own lips that she will ask none 
of those questions that you fear so much— 
if I may only eay that, Sarah will come 
back with me, and I shall thank you every 
day of my life for making me a happy 
man!” 

The simple eloquence of the old man’s 
words, the innocent earnestness of his man- 
ner, touched Rosamond to the heart. ‘I 
will do any thing, I will promise any 
thing,’’ she answered eagerly, “ to help you 
bring her back! If she will only let me see 
her, I promise not to say one word that she 
would not wish me to say; I promise not to 
ask one question—no, not one—that it will 
pain her to answer. 0, what comforting 
message can I send besides! what can I 
say! ’’——she stopped confusedly, feeling 
her husband's foot touching her's again. 

** Ah, say no more! say no more! ”’ cried 
Uncle Joseph, tying up his little packet of 
letters, with his eyes sparkling and his ruddy 
face all ina glow. ‘ Enough said to bring 
Sarah back! enough said to make me grate- 
ful for all my life! O,I am so happy, so 
happy, 80 happy, my skin is too small to 
hold me!’’ He tossed up the packet of let- 
ters into the air, caught it, kissed it, and 
put it back again in his pocket, all in an in- 
stant. 

‘You are not going?’’ said Rosamond. 
“Surely you are not going yet?”’ 

“Tt is my loss to go away from here, 
which I must put up with, because it is also 
my gain to get sooner to Sarah,’’ said Uncle 
Joseph. ‘ For that reason only, I shall ask 
your pardon if I take my .cave, with my 
heart full of thanks, and go my ways home 
again.” 

** When do you propose to start for Lon- 
don, Mr. Buschmann?”’ inquired Leonard. 

‘« To-morrow, in the morning, early, sir,”’ 
replied Uncle Joseph. ‘I shall finish the 
work that I must do to-night, and shall leave 
the rest to Samuel, my man, and shall then 
go to Sarah by the first coach.” 

‘* May I ask for your niece’s address in 
London, in case we wish to write to you?”’ 

‘She gives me no address, sir, but the 
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post-office ; for even at the great distance of 
London, the same fear that she had all the 
way from this house still sticks to her. But 
here is the place where I shall get my own 
bed,” continued the old man, producing a 
small shop card. ‘It is the house of a 
countryman of my own, a fine baker of buns, 
sir, and a very good man indeed.’’ 

‘Have you thought of any plan for find- 
ing out your niece’s address?’’ inquired 
Rosamond, copying the direction on the card 
while she spoke. 

“Ah, yes,—for I am always quick at 
making my plans,’’ said Uncle Joseph. ‘I 
shall present myself to the master of the 
post, and to him I shall say just this and no 
more: ‘ Good morning, sir. I am the man 
who writes the letters to 8. J. She is my 
niece, if you please ; and all that I want to 
know is, Where does she live?’ There is 
something like a plan, [ think. A-ha!”’ 
He spread out both his hands interrogatively, 
and looked at Mrs. Frankland with a self- 
satisfied smile. 

‘‘T am afraid,” said Rosamond, partly 
amused, partly touched by his simplicity, 
‘* that the people at the post-office are not at 
all likely to be trusted with the address. I 
think you would do better to take a letter 
with you, directed to ‘S. J.;’ to deliver it 
in the morning when letters are received 
from the country; to wait near the door, 
and then to follow the person who is sent by 
your niece (as she tells you herself) to ask 
for letters for 8. J.” 

‘You think that is better?’ said Uncle 
Joseph, secretly convinced that his own idea 
was unquestionably the most ingenious of the 
two. ‘Good! The least little world that 
you say to me, madam, is a command that I 
follow with all my heart.’”? He took the 
crumpled felt hat out of his pocket, and ad- 
vanced to say farewell, when Mr. Frankland 
spoke to him again. 

“If you find your niece well, and willing 
to travel,”’ said Leonard, “ you will bring 
her back to Truro at once? And you will 
let us know when you are both at home 
again ?”’ 

‘* At once, sir,”’ said Uncle Joseph. ‘+ To 
both these questions, I say at once.’’ 

‘Tf a week from this time passes,” con- 
tinued Leonard, ‘‘and we hear nothing 
from you, we must conclude, then, either 
that some unforeseen obstacle stands in the 
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way of your return, or that your fears on 
your niece’s account have been but too well 
founded, and that she is not able to trave}?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; so let it be. But I hope you 
will hear from me before the week is out.’’ 

‘©O, so dol! most earnestly, most anx- 
iously !’’ said Rosamond. ‘ You remember 
my message?’’ 

“IT have got it here, every word of it,’’ 
said Uncle Joseph, touching his heart. He 
raised the hand which Rosamond held out to 
him, to his lips. ‘I shall try to thank you 
better when I have come back,’’ he said. 
‘For all your kindness to me and to my 
niece, God bless you both, and keep you 
happy, till we meet again.’’ With these 
words, he hastened to the door, waved his 
hand gaily with the old crumpled hat in it, 
and went out. 

Dear, simple, warm-hearted old man! ”’ 
said Rosamond, as the door closed. ‘I 
wanted to tell him everything, Lenny. Why 
did you stop me?” 
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‘* My love, it is that very simplicity which 
you admire, and which I admire, too, that 
makes me cautious. At the first sound of 
his voice I felt as warmly towards him as 
you do; but the more I heard him talk, the 
more convinced I became that it would be 
rash to trust him, at first, for fear of his dis- 
closing too abruptly to your mother that we 
know her secret. Our chance of winning 
her confidence and obtaining an interview 
with her, depends, I can see, upon our own 
tact in dealing with her exaggerated sus- 
picions and her nervous fears. That good 
old man, with the best and kindest intentions 
in the world, might ruin everything. He 
will have done all that we can hope for, and 
all that we can wish, if he only succeeds in 
bringing her back to Truro.”’ 

‘ But if he failse—if any thing happens— 
if she is really ill?” 

‘* Let us wait till the week is over, Rosa- 
mond. It will be time enough, then, to 
decide what we shall do next.’’ 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-fOURTH.—WAITING AND HOPING. 


Tae week of expectation passed, and no 
tidings from Uncle Joseph reached Porth- 
genna Tower. 

On the eighth day, Mr. Frankland sent a 
messenger to Truro, with orders to find out 
the cabinet-maker’s shop kept by Mr. Busch- 
mann, and to inquire of the person left in 
charge there whether he had received any 
news from his master. The messenger re- 
turned in the afternooa, and brought word 
that Mr. Buschmann has written one short 
note to his shopman since his departure, an- 
nouncing that he had arrived eafely towards 
nightfall in London ; that he had met with a 
hospitable welcome from his countryman, the 
German baker; that he had discovered his 
niece's address by an accident which saved 
him all trouble in finding it out ; and that he 
intended to go and see her at an early hour 
the next morning. Since the delivery of that 
note, no further communication had been re- 
ceived from him, and nothing therefore was 


‘known of the period at which he might be 


expected to return. 

The one fragment of intelligence thus -ob- 
tained was not of a nature to relieve the 
depression of spirits which the doubt and 
suspense of the past week had produced in 
Mrs. Frankland. Her husband endeavored 
to combat the oppression of mind from which 
she was suffering, by reminding her that the 


ominous silence of Uncle Joseph might be 
just as probably occasioned by his niece’s 
unwillingness as by her inability to return 
with him to Truro, Taking into considera- 
tion her excessive sensitiveness and her un- 
reasoning timidity, he declared it to be quite 
possible that Mrs. Frankland’s message, in- 
stead of reiissuring her, might only inspire 
her with fresh apprehensions, and might 
consequently strengthen her resolution to 
keep herself out of reach of all communica- 
tions from Porthgenna Tower. Rosamond 
listened patiently while this view of the case 
was placed before her, and acknowledged 
that the reasonableness of it was beyond 
dispute ; but her readiness in admitting that 
her husband might be right and that she 
might be wrong, was accompanied by no 
change for the better in the condition of her 
spirits. The interpretatian which the old 
man had placed upon the alteration for the 
worse in Mrs. Jazeph’s handwriting, had 
produced a vivid impression on her mind, 
which had been strengthened by her own 
recollection of her mother’s pale, worn face, 
when they met as strangers at West Win- 
ston. Reason, therefore, as convincingly as 
he might, Mr. Frankland was unable to 
shake his wife’s conviction that Uncle Jos- 
eph’s silence was caused solely by the illness 
of his niece. 
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The return of the messenger from Truro 
suspended any further discussion on this 
topic by leading Mr. and Mrs. Frankland 
to occupy themselves in considering a ques- 
tion of much greater importance. After 
having waited one day beyond the week that 
had been appointed, what was the proper 
course of action for them now to adopt, in 
the absence of any information from London 
or from Truro to decide their future pro- 
ceedings? 

Leonard's first idea was to write immedi- 
ately to Uncle Joseph, at the address which 
he had given on the occasion of his visit to 
Porthgenna Tower. When this project was 
communicated to Rosamond, she opposed it 
on the ground that the necessary delay before 
the answer to the letter could arrive would 
involve a serious waste of time, when it 
might, for aught they knew to the contrary, 
be of the last importance to them not to risk 
the loss of a single day. If illness prevented 
Mrs. Jazeph from travelling, it would be 
necessary to see her at once, because that 
illness might increase. If she were only 
suspicious of their motives, it was equally 
important to open personal communications 
with her before she could find an opportunity 
of concealing herself again in some place of 
refuge which Uucle Joseph himself might 
not be able to trace. 

The truth of these conclusions was obvi- 
ous, but Leonard hesitated to adopt them, 
because they involved the necessity of a jour- 
ney toLondon. If he went there without his 
wife, his blindness placed him at the mercy 
of strangers and servants, in conducting in- 
vestigations of the most delicate and most 
private nature. If Rosamond accompanied 
him, it would be necessary to risk all kinds 
of delays and inconveniences by taking the 
child with them on a long and wearisome 
journey of more than two hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Rosamond met both these difficulties with 

. her usual directness and decision. The idea 
of her husband travelling anywhere under 
any circumstances, in his helpless, dependent 
state, without having her to attend on him, 
she dismissed at once as too preposterous for 
consideration. The second objection of sub- 
jecting the child to the chances and fatigues 
of a long journey, she met by proposing that 
they should travel to Exeter at their own 
time and in their own conveyance, and that 





they should afterwards insure plenty of com- 
fort and plenty of room by taking a carriage 
to themselves, when they reached the railroad 
at Exeter, After thus smoothing away the 
difficulties which seemed to set themselves in 
opposition to the journey, she again reverted 
to the absolute necessity of undertaking it. 
She reminded Leonard of the serious interest 
that they both had in immediately obtaining 
Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony to the genuineness 
of the letter which had been found in the 
Myrtle Room, as well as in ascertaining all 
the details of the extraordinary fraud which 
had been practised by Mrs. Treverton on her 
husband. She pleaded also her own natural 
anxiety to make all the atonement in her 
power for the pain she must have uncon- 
sciously inflicted, in the bedroom at West 
Winston, on the person of all others whose 
failings and sorrows she was most bound to 
respect: and, having thus stated the motives 
which urged her husband and herself to lose 
no time in communicating personally with 
Mrs. Jazeph, she again drew the inevitable 
conclusion, that there was no alternative, in 
the position in which they were now placed, 
but to start forthwith on the journey to 
London. 

A little further consideration satisfied 
Leonard, that the emergency was of such a 
nature as to render all attempts to meet it 
by balf measures impossible. He felt that 
his own convictions agreed with his wife’s ; 
and he resolved accordingly to act at once, 
without further indecision or further delay. 
Before the evening was over, the servants at 
Porthgenna were amazed by receiving direc- 
tions to pack the trunks for travelling, and 
to order horses at the post-town for an early 
hour the next morning. 

On the first day of the journey, the tra- 
vellers started as soon as the carriage was 
ready, rested on the road towards noon, and 
remained for the night at Liskeard. On the 
second day, they arrived at Exeter, and slept 
there. On the third day, they reached Lon- 
don, by the railway, between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

When they were comfortably settled for 
the night at their hotel, and when an hour's 
rest and quiet had enabled them to recover a 
little after the fatigues of the journey, Rosa- 
mond wrote two notes under her husband's 
direction. The first was addressed to Mr. 
Buschm no: it simply informed him of their 
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arrival, and of their earnest desire to see him 
at the hotel as early as possible the next 
morning ; and it concluded by cautioning 
him to wait until he had seen them, before 
he announced their presence in London to 
his niece. 

The second note was addressed to the 
family solicitor, Mr. Nixon,—the same gen- 
tleman who, more than a year since, had 
written, at Mrs. Frankland’s request, the 
letter which informed Andrew Treverton of 
his brother’s decease, and of the circum 
stances under which the captain had died. 
All that Rosamond now wrote, in her hus- 
band’s name and her own, to ask of Mr. 
Nixon, was that he would endeavor to call 
at their hotel on his way to business the next 
morning, to give his opinion on a private 
matter of great importance, which had obliged 
them to undertake the journey from Porth- 
genna to London. This note, and the note 
to Uncle Joseph, were sent to their respective 
addresses by a messenger, on the evening 
when they were written, 

The first visitor who arrived the next morn- 
ing was the solicitor,—a clear-headed, fluent, 
polite old gentleman, who had known Cap- 
tain Treverton and his father before him. 
He came to the hotel fully expecting to be 
consulted on some difficulties connected with 
the Porthgenna estate, which the local agent 
was perhaps unable to settle, and which 
might be of too confused and intricate a 
nature to be easily expressed in writing. 
When he heard what the emergency really 
was, and when the letter that had been 
found in the Myrtle Room, was placed in his 
hands, it is not too much to say that for the 
first time in the course of a long life and a 
varied practice among all sorts and conditions 
of clients, sheer astonishment utterly para- 
lyzed Mr. Nixon’s faculties, and bereft him, 
for some moments, of the power of uttering 
a single word. 

When, however, Mr. Frankland proceeded 
from making the disclosure to announcing 
his resolution to give up the purchase- 
money of Porthgenna Tower, if the genu- 
ineness of the letter could be proved to his 
own satisfaction, the old lawyer recovered 
the use of his tongue immediately, and pro- 
tested against his client’s intention with the 
sincere warmth of a man who thoroughly 
understood the advantage of being rich, and 
who knew what it was to gain and loose a 
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fortune of forty thousand pounds. Leonard 
listened with patient attention, while Mr. 
Nixon argued from his professional point of 
view, against regarding the letter, taken by 
itself, as a genuine document, and against 
accepting Mrs. Jazeph’s evidence, taken 
with it, as decisive on the subject of Mrs. 
Frankland’s real parentage. He expatiated 
on the improbability of Mrs. Treverton’s 
alleged fraud upon her husband having been 
committed, without other persons, besides 
her maid and herself, being in the secret. 
He declared it to be in accordance with all 
received experience of human nature, that 
one or more of those other persons must have 
spoken of the secret either from malice or 
from want of caution, and that the conse- 
quent exposure of the truth must, in the 
course of so long a period as twenty-two 
years, have come to the knowledge of some 
among the many people in the West of 
England as well as in London, who knew 
the Treverton family personally or by repu- 
tation. From this objection he passed to 
another which admitted the possible genu- 
ineness of the letter, as a written document, 
but which pleaded the probability of its 
having been produced under the influence of 
some mental delusion on Mrs. Treverton’s 
part, which her maid might have had an 
interest in humoring at the time, though she- 
might have hesitated, after her mistress’ 
death, at risking the possible consequences. 
of attempting to profit by the imposture. 
Having stated this theory, as one which not 
only explained the writing of the letter but 
the hiding of it also, Mr. Nixon further ob- 
served in reference to Mrs. Jazeph, that any 
evidgpce she might give was of little or no. 
value in a legal point of view, from the 
difficulty—or, he might say, the impossibil- 
ity—of satisfactorily identifying the infant 
mentioned in the letter, with the lady whom 
he had now the honor of addressing as Mrs. 
Frankland, and whom no unsubstantiated 
document in existence should induce him to 
believe to be any other than the daughter 
of his old friend and client, Captain Trev- 
erton. 

Having heard the lawyer’s objections to 
the end, Leonard admitted their ingenuity, 
bat acknowledged, at the same time, that 
they had produced no alteration in his im- 
pressions on the subject of the letter, or in 
his convictions as to the course of duty 
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which he felt bound to follow. He would 
wait, he said, for Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony 
before he acted decisively ; but if that tes- 
timony were of such a nature, and were 
given in such a manner, as to satisfy him 
that his wife had no moral right to the for- 
tune that she possessed, he would restore it 
at once to the person who had—Mr. Andrew 
Treverton. 

Finding that no fresh arguments or sug- 
gestions could shake Mr. Frankland’s reso- 
lution, and that no separate appeal to 
Rosamond had the slightest effect in stimu- 
lating her to use her influence for the pur- 
pose of inducing her husband to alter his 
determination; and feeling convinced, 
moreover, from all that he heard, that Mr. 
Frankland would, if he was opposed by 
many more objections, either employ another 
professional adviser, or risk committing 
some fatal legal error by acting for himself 
in the matter of restoring the money ; Mr. 
Nixon at last consented, under protest, to 
give his client what help he needed in case 
it became necessary to hold communjcation 
with Andrew Treverton. He listened with 


polite resignation to Leonard’s brief state- 
ment of the questions that he intended to 


put to Mrs. Jazeph; and said with the 
slightest possible dash of sarcasm, when it 
came to his turn to speak, that they were 
excellent questions ina moral point of view, 
and would doubtless produce anewers which 
would be full of interest of the most ro- 
mantic kind. ‘ But,” he added, “as you 
have one child already, Mr. Frankland, and 
us you may, perhaps, if I may venture on 
suggesting such a thing, have more in the 
course of years; and as those children, 
when they grow up, may hear of the loss 
of their mother’s fortune, and may wish to 
know why it was sacrificed, I should ree- 
ommend—resting the matter on family 
grounds alone, and not going further to 
make a legal point of it also—that you pro- 
cure from Mrs. Jazeph, besides the viva voce. 
evidence you propose to extract (against the 
admissibility of which, in this case, I again 
protest), written declaration, which you 
may leave behind you at your death, and 
and which may justify you in the eyes of 
your children in case the necessity for such 
justification should arise at some future 
period.” 

This advice was to plainly valuable to be 
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neglected. At Leonard’s request, Mr. 
Nixon drew out at once a form of declara- 
tion, affirming the genuineness of the letter 
addressed by the late Mrs. Treverton, on her 
death-bed, to her husband, since. also de- 
ceased, and bearing witness to the truth of 
the statements therein contained, both as 
regarded the fraud practised on Captain 
Treverton and the asserted parentage of the 
child. Telling Mr. Frankland that he 
would do well to have Mrs. Jazeph’s signa- 
ture to this document attested by the names 
of two competent witnesses, Mr. Nixon 
handed the declaration to Rosamond to read 
aloud to her husband, and, finding that no 
objection was made to any part of it, and 
that he could be of no further use in the 
present early stage of the proceedings, rose 
to take his leave. Leonard engaged to com- 
municate with him again, in the course of 
the day, if necessary ; and he retired, reit- 
erating his protest to the last, and declar- 
ing that he had never met with such an ex- 
traordinary case and such a self-willed 
client before in the whole course of his 
practice. 

Nearly an hour elapsed after the depart- 
ure of the lawyer before any second visitor 
was announced. At the expiration of that 
time, the welcome sound of footsteps was 
heard approaching the door, and Uncle 
Joseph entered the room. 

Rosamond’s observation, stimulated by 
anxiety, detected a change in his look and 
manner, the moment he appeared. His face 
was harrassed and fatigued, and his gait, as 
he advanced into the room, had Jost the 
briskness and activity which so quaintly 
distinguished it, when she saw him, for the 
first time, at Porthgenna Tower. He tried 
to add to his first words of greeting an 
apology for being late; but Rosamond in- 
terrupted him, in her eagerness to ask the 
first important question. 

‘* We know that you have discovered her 
address,’’ she said, anxiously, ‘but we 
know nothing more. Is she as you feared to 
find her? Is she ill?” 

The old man shook his head sadly. 
‘* When I showed you her letter,”’ he said, 
‘what did I tell you? She is so ill, 
madam, that not even the message your 
kindness gave to me will do her any good.” 

Those few.simple words struck Rosamond’s 
heart with a strange fear, which silenced her 
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against her own will, when she tried to speak 
again. Uncle Joseph understood the anx- 
ious look she fixed on him, and the quick 
sign she made towards the chair standing 
nearest to the sofa on which she and her 
husband were sitting. There he took his 
place, and there he confided to them all that 
he had to tell. 

His first question, he said, when he reached 
the shop of his countryman, the German 
baker, related to the locality of the post- 
office to which his niece’s letters were ad- 
dressed ; and the answer informed him that 
it was situated within ten minutes’ walk. of 
his friend's house. The conversation that 
ensued on the subject of his errand in Lon- 
don, and of his hopes and fears in undertak- 
ing it, led to more questions and answers, 
which terminated in the discovery that the 
baker, among his other customers, supplied 
the landlady of a lodging house in the 
neighborhood with certain light biscuits for 
which his shop was famous. The biscuits 
were purchased for the use of an invalid 
lady who was staying in the house ; and the 
landlady, on one of the many occasions 
when she came to the shop and gossiped 
about her own affairs, expressed her surprise 
that a person so evidently respectable and 
so punctual in all her payments as the sick 
lodger, should be lying ill without a friend 
to come and see her, and should be living 
under the name of ‘* Mrs. James,’’? when 
the name marked on her linen was ‘8, Ja- 
zeph.’’. Upon arriving at this extraordinary 
result of a conversation which had started 
from the simplest possible beginning, the 
old man had taken down the address of 
the lodging-house immediately, and had 
gone there at an early hour the next morn- 
ing. 

He had been saddened, over-night, by the 
confirmation of his fears on his niece’s ac- 
count, and he was startled, when he saw her 
in the morning, by the violent nervous agi- 
tation which she manifested as he approached 
her bedside. But he had not lost heart and 
hope, until he had communicated Mrs. 
Frankland’s message, and had found that it 
failed altogether in producing the retissuring 
effect on her spirits which he had trusted and 
believed that it would exercise. Instead of 
soothing, it seemed to excite and alarm her 
fresh. Among a host of minute inquiries 
about Mrs. Frankland’s looks, about her 





manner towards him, about the exact words 
she had spoken, all of which he was able to 
answer more or less to her satisfaction, she 
had addressed two questions to him, to which 
he was utterly unable to reply. The first of 
the questions was, Whether Mrs. Frankland 
had said any thing about the Secret? The 
second was, Whether she had spoken any 
chance word to lead to the suspicion that 
she had found out the situation of the 
Myrtle Room? 

The doctor in attendance had come in, the 
old man added, while he was still sitting by 
his niece’s bedside, and still trying ineffect- 
ually to induce her to accept the friendly 
and reiissuring language of Mrs. Frankland’s 
message, as sufficient answer to the questions 
which he was unable ‘to meet by any more 
direct and more convincing form of reply. 
After making some inquiries and talking a 
little while on indifferent matters, the doctor 
had privately taken him aside ; had informed 
him that the pain, over the region of the 
heart and the difficulty in breathing, which 
were the symptoms of which his niece com- 
plained, were more serious in their nature 
than persons uninstructed ir medical mat- 
ters might be disposed to think; and had 
begged him to give her no more messages from 
any one, unless he felt perfectly sure before- 
hand that they would have the effect of clear- 
ing her mind, at once and forever, from the 
secret anxieties that now harrassed it—anx- 
ieties which he might rest assured were ag- 
gravating her malady day by day, and ren- 
dering all the medical help that could be 
given of little or ro avail. 

Upon this, after sitting longer with his 
niece and after holding counsel with himself, 
he had resolved to write privately to Mrs. 
Frankland that evening after getting back to 
his friend’s house. The letter had taken 
him longer to compose than any one accus- 
tomed to writing would believe, At last, 
after delays in making a fair copy from 
many rough drafts, and delays in leaving his 
task to attend on his niece, he had completed 
a letter narrating what had happened since 
his arrival in London, in language which he 
hoped might be understood. Judging by 
comparison of dates, this letter must have 
crossed Mr. and Mrs. Frankland on the road. 
It contained nothing more than he had just 
been relating with his own lips—except that 
it also communicated, as a proof that dis- 
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tance had not diminished the fear which tor- 
mented his niece’s mind, the explanation 
she had given to him of her concealment of 
her name, and of her choice of an abode 
among strangers, when she had friends in 
London to whom she might have gone. 
That explanation it was perhaps needless to 
have lengthened the letter by repeating, for 
it only involved his saying over again, in 
substance, what he had already said in 
speaking of the motive which had forced 
Sarah to part from him at Truro. 

With the last words such as those, the sad 
and simple story of the old man came to an 
end, After waiting a little to recover her 
self-possession and to steady her voice, Rosa- 
mond touched her husband to draw his at- 
tention to herself, and whispered to him— 

‘*T may say all, now, that I wished to say 
at Porthgenna t ”’ 

** All,” he answered. ‘‘If you can trust 
yourself, Rosamond, it is fittest that he should 
hear it from your lips.” 

After the first natural burst of astonish- 
ment was over, the effect of the disclosure of 
the Secret on Uncle Joseph exhibited the 
most striking contrast that can be imagined 
to the effect of it on Mr. Nixon. No shadow 
of doubt darkened the old man’s face, not a 
word of objection dropped from his lips. 
The one emotion excited in him was simple, 
unreflecting, unalloyed delight. He sprang 
to his feet with all his natural activity, his 
eyes sparkled again with all their natural 
brightness: one moment, he clapped his 
hands like a child ; the next, he caught up 
his hat, and entreated Rosamond to let him 
lead her at once to his niece’s bedside. ‘‘ If 
you will only tell Sarah what you have just 
told me,”’ he cried, hurrying across the room 
to open the door ; ‘‘ you will give her back 
her courage, you will raise her up from her 
hed, you will cure her before the day is 
out!” 

A warning word from Mr. Frankland 
stopped him on a sudden, and brought him 
back, silent and attentive, to the chair that 
he had left the moment before. 

“Think a little of what the doctor told 
you,” said Leonard. ‘‘ The sudden surprise 
which has made you so happy might do fatal 
mischief to your niece. Before we take the 
responsibility of apeaking to her on a subject 
which is sure to agitate her violently, how- 
ever careful we may be in introducing it, we 
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ought first, I think, for safety’s sake, to 
apply to the doctor for advice.’ 

Rosamond warmly seconded her husband's 
suggestion, and with her characteristic im- 
patience of delay, proposed that they should 
find out the medical man immediately. Uncle 
Joseph announced—a little unwillingly, as it 
seemed—in answer to her inquiries, that he 
knew the place of the doctor’s residence, and 
that he was generally to be found at home 
before one o’clock in the afternoon. It was 
then just half-past twelve; and Rosamond, 
with her husband’s approval, rang the bell 
at once to send for a cab. She was about to 
leave the room to put on her bonnet, after 
giving the necessary order, when the old man 
stopped her by asking, with some appear 
ance of hesitation and confusion, if it was 
considered necessary that he should go to the 
doctor with Mr. and Mrs. Frankland ; add- 
ing, before the question could be answered, 
that he would greatly prefer, if there was no 
objection to it on their parts, being left to 
wait at the hotel to receive any instructions 
they might wish to give him on their return. 
Leonard immediately complied with his re- 
quest, without inquiring into his reasons for 
making it; but Rosamond’s curiosity was 
aroused, and she asked why he preferred re 
maining by himself at the hotel to going 
with them to the doctor. 

**T like him not,”’ said the old man. 
“When he speaks about Sarah, he looks and 
talks as if he thought she would never get 
up from her bed again,.’”’ Answering in 
those brief words, he walked away uneasily 
to the window, as if he desired to say no 
more. 

The residence of the doctor was at some 
little distance, but Mr. and Mrs. Frankland 
arrived there before one o’clock, and found 
him at home. He was a young man, with a 
mild, grave face,and a quiet subdued man- 
ner. Daily contact with suffering and sor- 
row had perhaps prematurely steadied and 
saddened his character. Merely introducing 
her husband and herself to him, as persons 
who were deeply interested in his patient at 
the lodging-house, Rosamond left it to Leon- 
ard to ask the first questions relating to the 
condition of her mother’s health. 

The doetor’s answer was ominously pre- 
faced by a few polite words which were evi- 
dently intended to prepare his hearers for a 
less hopeful repor‘ than they might have 
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come there expecting to receive. Carefully 
divesting the subject of all professional 
technicalities, he told them that his patient 
was undoubtedly affected with serious disease 
of the heart. The exact nature of this 
disease he candidly acknowledged to be a 
matter of doubt, which various medical men 
might decide in various ways. According te 
the opinion which he had himself formed 
from the symptoms, he believed that the 
patient’s malady was connected with the 
artery which conveys blood directly from the 
heart through the system. Having found 
her singularly unwilling to answer questions 
relating to the nature of her past life, he 
could only guess that the disease was of long 
standing ; that it was originally produced by 
some great mental shock, followed by long 
wearing anxiety (of which her face showed 
palpable traces) ; and that it had been se- 
riously aggravated by the fatigue of a jour- 
ney to London, which she acknowledged she 
had undertaken, ata time when great ner- 
vous exhaustion rendered her totally unfit to 
travel. Speaking according to this view of 
the case, it was his painful duty to tell her 
friends that any violent emotion would un- 
questionably put her life in danger. At the 
same time, if the mental uneasiness from 
which she was now suffering could be re- 
moved, and if she could be placed in a quiet, 
comfortable, country, home, among people 
who would be unremittingly careful in keep- 
ing her composed, and in suffering her to 
want for nothing, there was reason to hope 
that the progress of the disease might be ar- 
rested, and that her life might be spared for 
some years to come. 

Rosamond’s heart bounded at the picture 
of the future, which her fancy drew from 
the suggestions that lay hidden in the doc- 
tor’s last words. ‘‘ She can command every 
advantage you have mentioned, and more, if 
more is required!’ she interposed eagerly, 
before her husband could speak again. ‘* Oh, 
sir, if rest among kind friends is all that her 
poor weary heart wants, thank God we can 
give it!” 

‘* We can give it,” said Leonard, continu- 
ing the sentence for his wife, ‘‘ if the doctor 
will sanction our making a communication 
to his patient, which is of a nature to relieve 
her of all anxiety, but which, it is necessary 
to add, she is at present quite unprepared to 
receive.” 
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‘* May I ask,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ who is 
to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
making the communication you mention?’’ 

‘* Phere are two persons who could be en- 
entrusted with it,’’ answered Leonard. 
‘One is the old man whom you have seen 
by your patient’s bedside. The other is my 
wife.”’ 

‘* In that ease,’’ rejoined the doctor, look- 
ing at Rosamond, ‘ there can be no doubt 
that this lady is the fittest person to under- 
take the duty.’”? He paused, and reflected 
for a moment; then added: ‘ May I in- 
quire, however, before I venture on guiding 
your decision, one way or the other, whether 
the lady is as familiarly known to my patient, 
and is on the same intimate terms with her, 
as the old man.”’ 

‘Tam afraid I must answer No to both 
those questions,”’ replied Leonard. ‘ And 
I ought, perhaps, to tell you, at the same 
time, that your patient believes my wife to 
be now in Cornwall. Her first appearance 
in the sick room would, I fear, cause great 
surprise to the sufferer, and possibly some 
little alarm as well.’’ 

‘*‘ Under those circumstances,’’ said the 
doctor, *‘ the risk of trusting the old man, 
simple as he is, seems to be infinitely the 
least risk of the two—for the plain reason 
that his presence can cause her no surprise. 
However unskilfully he may break the news, 
he will have the great advantage over this 
lady of not appearing unexpectedly at the 
bedside. If the hazardous experiment must 
be tried,—and I assume that it must, from 
what you have said,—you have no choice, I 
think, but to trust it, with proper cautions 
and instructions, to the old man to carry 
out.”’ 

After arriving at that conclusion, there 
was no more to be said on either side. The 
interview terminated, and Rosamond and 
her husband hastened back to give Uncle 
Joseph his instructions at the hotel. 

As they approached the door of their sit- 
ting-room they were surprised by hearing 
the sound of music inside. On entering, 
they found the old man crouched up ona 
stool, listening to ashabby little musical box 
which was placed ona table close by him, 
and which was playing an air that Rosamond 
recognized immediately as the ‘* Batti, batti’’ 
of Mozart. 

‘*T hope you will pardon me, for making 
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music to keep myself company while you 
were away,’’ said Uncle Joseph, starting up 
in some little confusion, and touching the 
stop of the box. ‘This is, if you please, 
of all my friends and companions the oldest 
that is left. Thedivine Mozart, the king of 
all the composers that ever lived, gave it 
with his own hand, madam, to my brother, 
when Max was a boy in the music-school at 
Vienna. Since my niece left me in Corn- 
wall, I have not had the heart to make 
Mozart sing to me out of this little bit of 
box until to-day. Now that you have made 
me happy about Sarah again, my ears ache 
once more for the tiny ¢ing-ling that has 
always the same friendly sound to my heart, 
travel where I may. But enough so,’’ said 
the old man, placing the box in the leather 
case by hisside which Rosamond had noticed 
there when she first saw him at Porthgenna. 
‘**T shall put back my singing-bird into his 
cage, and shall ask, when that is done, if 
you will be pleased to tell me what it is that 
the doctor has said?’’ 

Rosamond answered his request by relating 
the substance of the conversation which had 
passed between her husband and the doctor. 
She then, with many preparatory cautions, 
proceeded to instruct the old man how to 
disclose the discovery of the Secret to his 
niece. She told him that the circumstances 
in connection with it must be first stated, 
not as events that had really happened, but 
as events that might be supposed to have 
happened. She put the words that he would 
have to speak, into his mouth, choosing the 
fewest and the plainest that would answer 
the purpose ; she showed him how he might 
glide almost imperceptibly from referring to 
the discovery as a thing that might be sup- 
posed, to referring to itasa thing that had 
really happened; and she impressed upon 
him, as most important of all, to keep per- 
petually before his niece’s mind the fact that 
the discovery of the Secret had not awakened 
one bitter feeling or one resentful thought, 
towards her, in the minds of either of the 
persons who had been so deeply interested in 
finding it out. 

Uncle Joseph listened with unwavering 
attention until Rosamond had done; then 
rose from his seat, fixed his eyes intently on 
her face, and detected an expression of 
anxiety and doubt in it which he rightly in- 
terpreted as referring to himself, 
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‘« May I make you sure, before I goaway, 
that I shall forget nothing? ”’ he asked, very 
earnestly. ‘‘I have no head to invent, it is 
true; but I have something in me that can 
remember, and the more especially when it 
is for Sarah’s sake. If you please, listen 
now, and hear if I can say to you over again 
all that you have said to me?” 

Standing before Rosamond, with something 
in his look and manner strangely and touch- 
ingly suggestive of the long past days of his 
childhood, and of the time when he had said 
his earliest lessons at his mother’s knee, he 
now repeated, from first to last, the instruc- 
tions that had been given to him, with a 
verbal exactness, with an easy readiness of 
memory, which, in a man of his age, was 
nothing less than astonishing. ‘ Have I 
kept it allas I should?” he asked simply, 
when he had come to anend. ‘* And may I 
go my ways now, and take my good news to 
to Sarah’s bedside? ’’ 

It was still necessary to detain him, while 
Rosamond and her husband consulted to- 
gether on the best and safest means of fol- 
lowing up the avowal that the Secret was 
discovered by the announcement of their own 
presence in London. After some considera- 
tion, Leonard asked his wife to produce the 
document which the lawyer had drawn out 
that morning, and to write a few lines, from 
his dictation, on the blank side of the paper, 
requesting Mrs. Jazeph to read the form of 
declaration, and to affix her signature to it, 
if she felt that it required her, in every par- 
ticular, to afirm nothing that was not the 
exact truth. When this had been done, and 
when the leaf on which Mrs. Frankland had 
written had been folded outwards, so that it 
might be the first page to catch the eye, 
Leonard directed that the paper should be 
given to the old man, and explained to him 
what he was to do with jt, in these words : 

‘* When you have broken the news about 
the Secret to your niece,"’ he said, ‘and 
when you have allowed her full time to com- 
pose herself, if she asks questions about my 
wife and myself (as I believe she will) hand 
that paper to her for answer, and beg her to 
read it. Whether she is willing to-sign it, 
or not, she is sure to inquire how you came 
by it. Tell her in return that you have re- 
ceived it from Mrs. Frankland—using the 
word ‘ received,’ so that she may believe at 
first that it was ent to you from Porthgenna 
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by the post. If you find that she signs the 
declaration, and that she is not much agitated 
after doing so, then tell her in the same 
gradual way in which you tell the truth 
about the discovery of the Secret, that my 
wife gave the paper to you with her own 
hands, and that she is now in London——”’ 

‘* Waiting and longing to see her,’’ added 
Rosamond. ‘‘ You, who forget nothing, will 
not, I am sure, forget to say that?’’ 

*« The little compliment to his powers of 
memory made Uncle Joseph color with 
pleasure, as if he was a boy again. Promis- 
ing to prove worthy of the trust reposed in 
him, and engaging to come back and relieve 
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Mrs. Frankland of all suspense before the 
day was out, he took his leave, and went 
forth hopefully on his momentous errand. 

Rosamond watched him from the window, 
threading his way in and out among the 
throng of passengers on the pavement, until 
he was lost to view. How nimbly the tight 
little figure sped away out of sight! How 
gaily the unclouded sunlight poured down on 
the cheerful bustle in the street! The whole 
being of the great city basked in the summer 
glory of the day; all its mighty pulses beat 
high ; and all its myriad voices whispered 
of hope! 





Battap upon Ricuarp III.—A ballad with 
the title of ‘* A Tragical Report of King Rich- 
ard IIL’’ was licensed, with twenty others, to 
Henry Carre in the summer of 1586; sce the 
Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company (published by the Shakspeare Society 
in 1849), vol. 11. p. 212. Has this production 
come down to our day in any shape, either 

rinted or manuscript? The late Mr. Heber 

ad a volume of short popular poems, in a 
handwriting of about the time of Anne or 
George I., which he lent to me, and from which, 
with his permission, I copied several pieces, one 
of them a ballad headed ‘* Of King Richard 
IIL.’’ It is not at all impossible that this is the 
very ballad licensed to Henry Carre, and it 
opens thus : 


* King Richard, you shall understand, 
Was cruel’st tyrant in this land; 
King John that Arthur slew, 
Was not so bloody as this king : 
He kill’d but one nephew, 
But Richard did a bloodyer thing; 
He smothered nephews two.”’ 


I give my extracts in modern orthography, 
because the MS. I copied did not at all profess 
to follow what must have been the old spelling, 
Another stanza (there are eight of them in the 
whole) is this: 


** No sooner was King Edward dead, 
Than he made shorter by the head 
The friends of the poor Queen; 
For Rivers, Hastings, and Lord Gray, 
Alive no more were seen : 
At Pomfret they were made away, 
As they had never been.”’ 


Here we have an historical error (not of 
much consequence in productions of this class), 
for it was Vaughan, and not Hastings, who suf- 
fered with Rivers and Grey at Pomfret. The 
preceding quotations will be enough to enable 








the readers of ‘*N. & Q.’’ to identify the bal- 
lad, but I will subjoin the concluding stanza, 
which follows the mention of the battle of Bos- 
worth Field : 


** Wherein the tyrant he was slain, 
And Henry did the crown obtain, 
Which many a year he wore; 
Uniting so the roses two, 
Most deadly foes before, 
To flourish here as erst they grew, 
And shall do evermore.’’ 


Has the preceding production ever been 
printed or reprinted? and is any other copy of 
it in manuscript known?—WVoles and Queries. 





Napoleon AND WELLINGTON.—In the re- 
cently published Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Regency, by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, is the following pas- 
sage (vol. 11. p. 230.). The year was 1818: 

‘On the 11th of February, while the Duke 
of Wellington was staying in Paris, anxiously 
occupied in assisting to restore France to her 
position among the Continental Powers, as he 
was quitting his carriage to enter his hotel at 
one in the morning, a pistol was discharged at 
him from an unseen assassin, who fled on per- 
ceiving that he had missed his aim. Two dis- 
banded old soldiers of the Emperor were ar- 
rested on suspicion; but as the evidence against 
them was defective, they were acquitted. The 
guilt of one, Cantillon, was sufficiently estab- 
lished in the mind of Napoleon, for he subse- 
quently bequeathed him a legacy of 10,000 
francs, for attempting this assassination—a 
most characteristic demonstration of his Corsi- 
can disposition.’’ 

Are we to understand this as asserting that 
the will stated the attempted assassination to be 
the motive for the legacy? Such seems to be 
its literal meaning; but is it the correct inter- 


| pretation ’—Voles and Queries. 
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LATE IN SPRING. 


Turow up the window, lest we miss 
One charm of such a day as this; 
I saw it dawn, and by 
The tints on its unfolding scroll 
I knew how softly o’er the whole 
Will Beauty's picture lie. 


By the clear rose-light o’er the sea, 
The blue air drooping 
Above the kindling hill— 
Spring that in Paradise had birth 
ust keep to beautify the earth 
Some Eden touches still. 


How close to Heav’n earth seems to lie. 
Thus floating in so pure a sky, 
So luminous and calm ! 
The fancy catches on the breeze 
The stray notes of its melodies, 
Its breathings out of balm. 


Sure, love, joy’s pulses in thy breast, 

*Mid Nature’s buoyant, bright untest, 
Must beat with quicken’d power. 

For me glad thoughts are at the " 

My cares melt down : Hope’s tiniest bud 
Swells out into a flower. 


A few years since a day so bright 
Had dawn’d, as with Hope's fluttered light 
And set in rosiest smiles. 
To me, thou knowst, the last red ray 
Brought one who dwelt too far away, 
But tired not with the miles. 


A thought of Love's dear wooing plays, 
Since then, round all clear, lovely days 
This hath its own fresh charm : 


See one small garden all in blow : 
Anemone and crocus glow, 

The sun's illumin’d bow, 
That these shall deep carnations bloom, 


And looking down the sunny street, 
Our eyes such cheery faces meet, 
Such pleasant groups about ! 


Hark to those children’s passing talk ! 
They have not, on their morning walk, 
Left one wild flower unstirr’d 
Our neighbors are astir, then one 
ee ee 
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The dear old couple o’er the way 

Smile at the c , blithe as they, . 
And live their childhood through. 

The Spring that o’er each white head breathes, 

Drops ever on mem’ry’s primrose wreaths 
A sprinkle of its dew. 

The sick girl in her window lies, 

While her unearthly, brilliant eyes 
Seem into Heaven to strain. 

Her Spring will open far away, 

Long e’er of ours the earliest ray 
Can bless the world again. 

All duly robed for its first day, 

The pretty mother, proud gy, 
Brings out the babe next door. 

Ah ! tiny blossom, thou couldst bring 

Into her very heart a Spring 
It never felt before. 


But sure, dear husband, ’twere a sin 

To spend the golden hours within ; 
Up to the warm hill-side, 

And let those little ones of ours 

See Nature write her name in flowers 
Before the first have died. 


If Spring and childhood, glad and free, 
But move us with their blended glee 
To play the child again, 
The day shall close on soften’d hearts, 
That own with praise, as it de . 
it hath not shone in vain. 
— Household Words. 


OUR LETTICE. 
BY ASHTON KER. 
1 sarp to Lettice, our sister Lettice, 
While drooped and twinkled her lashes brown, 
“Your man’s a poor man, a cold and dour 
man ° 





























